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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAWS. 
Thoughts on Secondary Punishments, in a Let- 
ter to Earl Grey. To which are appended 
Two Articles on Transportation to New South 
Wales, and on Secondary Punishments ; and 
some Obser tions on Colonisati By R 
» Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. 

pp 204. London, 1832. Fellowes. 
Tuts is an important view of a very important 
subject; one deeply affecting the moral con- 
dition of the people of this realm, and the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the realm itself. It is, 
indeed, most astonishing to look at the systems 
of jurisprudence which have prevailed,—at the 
system of coercion and punishment which now 
exists; and to observe how small a modicum of 
common sense has ever been allowed to enter 
into their fabric. Except the administration of 
our civil laws, (the heaviest evil that ever 
weighed down a country,—made the rich poor, 
and of the poor grinded the faces to the earth,) 
there could not be exhibited a grosser composi- 
tion of folly and cruelty than the criminal code 
of England. In both, the feudal deformities of 
their origin have been fondly preserved and 
cherished ; and the worst principles of the dark- 
est ages have been patched by miscalled im- 
provements, which only made them worse than 
the worst—till our statutes, our precedents, our 
yactice, our entire legislation, have become one 
rast mass of confusion, uncertainty, and absur- 
tity, and the nation is Law-ridden to an extent 
of oppression which, when we boast of being 
tivilised and enlightened, ought to fill us with 
shame and contrition. 

_The anomalies perpetuated, and the enormi- 
ties committed, under the forms of law, would 
disgrace a tribe of ignorant barbarians in Central 
Africa. There is no rank or class of the com. 
munity exempt from their ruinous influence. 
The peer and the landlord are in the chains of 
agent and attorney; the merchant and 
manufacturer, the farmer, the shopkeeper, the 
respectable artisan,—all the middle and valuable 
Portion of the state, are more or less enclosed 
within the same sweeping net ;—if fortunate, 
‘axed ina hundred odious shapes; and if un- 
fortunate, crushed into utter misery by the 
tyranny of the laws and the insatiable extortions 
of its ministers—from the full-fee’d counsel and 
Snecure official, to the lowest harpy of the mul- 
— who prey upon their fellow-creatures. 
or do the still lower orders escape. Where 
is one drop of blood to be extracted from 
— nature, there will the vampire suck ; 
there is one coin to.be squeezed from 
Penury and wretchedness, there will the legal 





_ Yampire be found inflicting the last pang upon 


industry. One’s very flesh crawls at 
mee of Lye inhumanity thus in the 
nsive an ion ; - 
page perpetual operation ; found 
Protection to society, levying a fund, of prodi- 
gious amount, for the luxurious cuguak of a 
hee Uuproductive class, upon the wants and 
of the whole. Cast a glance at 


passions,—and instead of affording } Pe* 


our prisons, or live in the busy world, or inquire 
into objects of charity, and it is really dreadful 
to ascertain how much of suffering is endured 
in the name of law ; from the miserable captive 
for a debt of forty shillings, to the struggling 
citizen, who, in spite of every honest endeavour, 
which would otherwise save and restore him to/ 
usefulness and comfort, is being plunged into 
the same abyss, bankrupt and broken-hearted.* 
When we know that no day passes without its 
hundreds of cases of this description ; that no 
lawyer lives but at the expense of this wide- 
spread devastation,—every individual instance 
carrying loss and wreck into the sphere or circle 
with which it is connected; that the laws sanc- 
tion, encourage, and afford means for perpe- 
trating these outrages, at war with human feel- 
ings and in defiance, of professed Christianity ; 
we are tempted to believe that a pure despotism, 
or a state of savage independence, would be far 
more consistent with the enjoyment of our 
species, in any region of the habitable earth. 
Happy would it be for Great Britain were all 
her reforms and improvements postponed to a 
simplification of her legal system in every 
branch ; so that it might be made a blessing, 
instead of the most grievous burden and curse 
to her oppressed population. 

The Archbishop of Dublin directs his obser- 
vations chiefly to the administration of criminal 
justice, and the penalties awarded to offences 
which are not capital. His Grace’s views are 
clear and judicious. He points out several of 
the imperfections and absurdities which disfigure 
our mode of proceeding, and suggests the trial 
of other courses, where the present so obviously 
fail. It is demonstrated that transportation is 
a very inefficient punishment, and liable to in- 
superable objections. It is most costly to the 
government: when it is substituted for the 
sentence of death, the escape from the greater 
evil renders it, comparatively, a source of gra- 
tulation to the guilty; distance brightens its 
terrors into hopes ; and thus it neither acts in 
deterring from crime in the individual, nor as 
a warning to others, The hulks do not doom 
a convict to greater hardship than is experienced 
by every honest labourer in the kingdom ; and 
he is better fed than most of them. , Instead of 
these, a severe penitentiary system is recom- 
mended, on an equal scale throughout the coun- 
try. Various plans might be tried, and that 
which worked the best be finally adopted ; but 
the principal ingredients in all ought to be 
much of solitude, (not long-protracted solitary 
confinement,) and plenty of employment. No 
idleness, no talkative inter ication ; but 
moral and religious instruction, and some ulti- 
mate interest in the produce of their own dili- 
gence and good conduct. ‘“ It is from the 


* The number of persons lately committed to White 
Cross Street Prison by process from the Court of Requests, 
has been unusually large. By a return just made, it ap- 

that ninety-three persons were br: it to prison from 

the Ist to the 17th of August, the total of whose debts and 
costs amounted to 168/.—averaging about thirty-siz shillings 
each ; and out of 400 in this dismal 
lace of confinement, more than were locked up 














seventy 
‘or debts under forty a. Should any of these die 
of cholera, who would be murderers? 


United States that the most extensive expe- 
rience on this subject is to be derived ; where 
a system has been adopted which combines soli- 
tary confinement at night, hard labour by day, 
the strict observance of silence, and attention to 
moral and religious improvement. These plans 
are enforced with great success at the prisons at 
Auburn and Sing-Sing, in the State of New 
York, and at Weathersfield, in the state of 
Connecticut. At sunrise the convicts proceed 
in regular order to the several workshops, 
where they remain under vigilant superintend- 
ence until the hour of breakfast, when they re- 
pair to the common hall. When at their meals 
the prisoners are seated at tables in single rows, 
with their backs towards the centre, so that 
there can be no interchange of signs. From 
one end of the workrooms to the other, upwards 
of 500 convicts may be seen without a single 
individual being observed to turn his head to- 
wardsa visitor. Nota whisper is heard through. 
out the apartments. At the close of day, labour 
is suspended, and the prisoners return in mili- 
tary order to their solitary cells; there they 
have the opportunity of reading the Scriptures, 
and of reflecting in silence on their past lives, 
The chaplain occasionally visits the cells, in- 
structing the ignorant, and administering the 
reproofs and consolations of religion. The in- 
fluence of these visits is described to be most 
beneficial ; and the effect of the entire discipline 
is decidedly successful in the prevention of crime, 
both by the dread which the imprisonment in- 
spires, as well as by the reformation of the 
offender. Inquiries have been instituted rela- 
tive to the conduct of prisoners released from 
the Auburn penitentiary—the prison at which 
this system has been longest observed—and of 
206 discharged, who have been watched over 
for the space of three years, 146 have been re. 
claimed and maintained reputable characters in 
society.” 

As far as our judgment enables us to go, we 
entirely agree with the author in his opinions 
upon these matters; but we would still more 
emphatically wish to enforce the expediency of 
giving prisoners a decided personal contingent 
interest in the proceeds of their labour. We 
would make both their immediate treatment, 
to a certain degree, and their future prospects, 
depend upon the habits of industry which they 
practised while undergoing the sentence to 
which their misdeeds had exposed them. They 
should see that if dissoluteness and vice brought 
them to detection and punishment, so should 
diligence and repentance fit them the sooner 
for restoration to society, and that best kind of 
restoration which was accompanied by a portion 
of what they had earned, to preserve them from 
temptation in entering upon their new course 
of life, and omngeaing them against a relapse 
into crime. A slave in the West Indies is ena- 
bled to accumulate « sum by his toil at extra 
hours, wherewith to purchase his freedom ; 
why should not the European, who has been 
the slave of sin, but affords fair testimony that 
he will turn from the evil of his ways, be in like 
manner encouraged in his laudable resolution, 
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by having a participation in the fruits of his 
amended character held out to his future hopes ?* 

This would seem like wisdom ; not the wis- 
dom which consists in a silly desire to make 
gaols as snug and agreeable as well-arranged 
domestic residences. ‘‘ Of the errors (says our 
author) which I have said we ought, in all 
cases, watchfully to guard against, there is 
none into which zealous philanthropists are 
more likely to fall, than that of studying too 
much the comfort of those sentenced to im- 
prisonment for their offences. When, indeed, 
a man is committed to prison for trial, every 
comfort and indulgence, consistent with his 
safe custody, ought to be allowed him. But 
when imprisonment is the allotted punishment 
to a criminal, it is plain that it ought to be 2 
punishment. It might seem, in the abstract, 
mere trifling to insist on this; but it is found, 
in practice, that several circumstances tend to 
keep it out of sight. First, the plea of hu- 
manity is so specious, as often to be insincerely 
resorted to by popular declaimers, for the sake 
of recommending themselves to the unthinking 
multitude: secondly, the feelings of real hu- 
manity will often blind the understanding, and 
bias the judgment, of the unreflecting: and 
thirdly, ignorance of the habits and modes of 
life of the labouring classes, is liable to deceive 
one who is inexperienced as to what their com- 
forts and discomforts consist in. Humanity in 
punishment, i. e. care to avoid the infliction of 
any useless suffering, is one of the points which 
I have mentioned as claiming our attention : 





* The Archbishop’s plan is, ‘* That of requiring, o 
such criminals as are sentenced to hard labour, a certain 
amount of work; compelling them, indeed, to a certain 
moderate quantity of daily labour, but permitting them 
to exceed this as much as they please; and thus to shorten 
the term of their imprisonment, by accomplishing the to- 
tal amount of thei? task in a less time than that to which 

had been sentenced. I would also allow them, for a 
money,—~ 
not to be expended during their continuance in prison, 
Sut.ta. Re Eee Gone > Cava at ste Coememans, ce t 
they should never be turned loose into the world entirely 
destitute. My object in thig would be, to superadd to the 
habit of labour, which it is the object of most peniten- 
tiaries to create, an association not merely of the ideas of 
and coercion with crime, but also of freedom and 
independence with that of labour. It seems to me per- 
fectly reasonable, that those whose miscoudyct compel! 
us to send them to a house of correction, should not be 
again let loose on society till they shall have — some 
‘ indication of amen: character, Instead sen- 
tenced, therefore, to confinement for a certain fixed time, 
they should be sentenced to earn, at a certain specified 
employment, such a sum of money as may be judged suffi- 
cient to preserve them, on their release, from the pressure 
of immediate distress: and orderly, decent, submissive 
behaviour, during the time of their being thus employed, 
should be enforced, under the penalty (besides others, if 
fe necessary,) of a proportionate deduction from their 
wages, and ne, rolongation of their confinement. 
It may be said that all these regulations would require 
much in ty, vigilance, and discretion in the superin- 
tendents of such an establishment. This is true; but, 
after all, how can such a requisition be avoided? How 
much is left, and must necessarily be left, to the discre- 
tion (or indiscretion) of those who have the management 
of convicts! And when we do not select to fill the office, 
persons whose activity, uprightness, and good sense, can be 
relied on, what mischievous consequences unavoidably 
ensue! In of the kind of labour in which it may 
be thought advisable that convicts should be employed, [ 
would suggest, that though it is in itself very desirable 
that it should be profitable to go some considerable 
way in defraying the ex of their maintenance, this 
is by no means a point of so much importance as many 
others, to which accordingly we should be always ready to 
sacrifice it. The best. acted of the American peni- 
tentiaries are said to defray fully all their own ex: 
from the proceeds of the prisoners’ labour. This, I con- 
ceive, cannot be ‘ted in any country which does not 
combine, to such an extraordinary as America, the 
advantages of a very high value of r and cheapness 
of provisions. But even if this, or ing nearly ap- 
to it, could be attained, I should still say that 
t is an object of far less consequence than the moral im- 
P t of the offend or, still more, the prevention 
of crime by the apprehension of punishment. That a 
should be formidable, is, as I have said, decidedly 
the first point to be looked to ; that it should be corrective, 
is another point of great, though far inferior, consequence ; 
that it should be economical, is (though by no means in- 
significant) a matter of only a third-rate importance.” 


certain portion of the work done, a — in 





but though no one can have, strictly speaking, 
too much humanity, it is very possible to be 
led by an injudicious and misdirected humanity. 
Neither compassion, we should remember, nor 
any other feeling of our nature, is, in itself, 
either virtuous or vicious, but only so far as it 
is or is not under the control of sound prin- 
ciple, and under the guidance of right reason. 
But the word ‘ humanity,’ being applied loosely 
and indiscriminately to the feeling, and to the 
virtue, leads, in many cases, to such conduct as 
is absurd and pernicious. Those who act from 
feeling, and not from principle, are usually led 
to shew more tenderness towards the offending 
than the unoffending : i. e. towards the culprit, 
who is present, and the object of their senses, 
and whose sufferings or apprehensions they 
actually witness, than the absent, unknown, 
and undefined members of the community, 
whose persons or property have been en- 
dangered by him. We feel for an individual, 
especially if before our eyes, even though 
guilty : for the public no one has, or can have, 
any feeling. Public spirit, therefore, implies a 
benevolent habit ; and that combined with some- 
thing of reflective abstraction. No doubt, every 
kind and degree of suffering which has no 
tendency either to deter offenders, or to reclaim 
them, or which exceeds the benefit thus pro- 
duced, is so much pure evil, which we should 
sedulously guard against. But the infliction of 
such punishments as are indispensably neces- 
sary to repress crime, is the truest humanity. 
In fact, if it were our business merely to make 
punishments as little disagreeable as we can, 
and to study the comfort of those sentenced to 
imprisonment,—if it were this, and only this 
that humanity requires of us, it would be a 
much shorter and easier plan to pull down the 
prisons at once, and abolish our criminal laws 
altogether.”’* 

False humanity, like religious cant, is indeed 
the greatest foe to the real welfare of body and 
soul. The spurious not only does evil itself, 
but it causes the true to be suspected, and 
weakens its beneficial influence. Besides the 
injurious effects which the Archbishop has so 
plainly and ably pointed out in the manage- 
ment and discipline of prisons, this morbid 
sentiment has, perhaps, a still more generally 
baneful operation when it prompts to error in 
legislating. It is here that the pseudo-phi- 
lanthropist does the greatest mischief, with his 
sensibilities for guilt, and his compassion for 
crime. It is here that we find him in his ele- 
ment of lamentation, denouncing the cell and 
the scourge as unjustifiable tortures ; privation 
as a cruel inroad upon individual right; the 
tread-mill as a tyranny; and the gallows as a 
murder. He, forsooth, would frame the laws 
upon a higher principle than brute force and 
ignominious correction. He would legislate 
for the moral feelings of men,—not as if they 
were ignorant, and vicious, and wicked ; but 
as if they were enlightened, and well-principled, 
and virtuous! His laws would be for good men, 
instead of bad; and if mankind were what he 
chooses to consider them, he seems to forget 
that there would be no occasion for his penal 
enactments at all. What so justly says Arch- 
bishop Whately : 

“ In fact, although no one considers the 

* We observe that a writer in the Morning Herald 
charges the author with being an advocate for the gibbet ; 
but we are sure that independent and respectable journal 
(with whose opinions, where h ity is interested, we | 
almost always agree very cordially) would not say so, had | 
itb i due consideration on this volume. To us it 


appears to support altogether opposite sentiments, and to | 
recommend courses which would tend more to bring the 











gallows into disuse than any other method of legislation 
whatsoever. I 


brute animals as moral agents, every one is 
well aware that it is possible to Operate on 
them through the fear of punishment. | js 
not reckoned a useless cruelty, or an absurdi 

to attempt to teach a dog, by beating, to abstain 
from worrying sheep. Any one, therefore, 
who, well knowing that irrational animals can 
be trained, by fear of punishment, to check 
their impulses, yet would proclaim impunity 
to any man who may be, partially or wholly 
reduced to the state of an irrational animal.’ 
such a one plainly shews that he is allowing 
his views to be influenced by irrelevant consi. 
derations, But in respect of the punishment, 
not only of the supposed insane, and of juve. 
nile delinquents, but of offenders generally, 
there is afloat in the world much false (not 
a little of it, I suspect, affected) tenderness, 
Merely excessive and misplaced compassion js, 
indeed, an error as much to be respected x 
any error can be; but when compassion is 
withheld from the deserving, and bestowed 
only on the undeserving, the error is as odious 
as it is practically noxious. It seems to me 
one of the worst and most barbarian features 
of the character of a great part of the nation, 
that, by the multitude at least, very litte 
sympathy, comparatively, is felt, except for 
the guilty. The sufferings inflicted by the 
hand of justice ought, indeed, not to be ex. 
cessive — that is, beyond what the object calls 
for ; and they are, at all events, to be deplored, 
since suffering is in itself an evil: but that 
these should be alone or chiefly pitied, by those 
who are comparatively callous to the sufferings 
from lawless outrage, or apprehended outrage, 
denotes a most disgraceful and a most danger. 
ous state of the public mind. It is said that 
in Corsica, and in several of the Italian states, 
while it is hardly possible, by the offer of any 
amount of pay, to induce a native to accept 
the office of public executioner, nothing is 
more easy than to hire, at a moderate price, 
men who will be~ready, at their employer's 
bidding, to assassinate any one he may point 
out. I hardly know how far we are ina 
condition to exult in our own superior state 
of society, when I recollect the strong sym- 
pathy that was manifested, or feigned, for the 
incendiaries and rioters in various parts of the 
country, and particularly at Bristol —the ex- 
ertions that were made to save them from pu- 
nishment — the commiseration expressed for 
any of them that suffered it—and the indigna- 
tion and contempt lavished on soldiers, officers 
of justice, and all who were concerned in 
suppressing violations of the law—contrasted 
with the indifference manifested to the suffer- 
ing of those who were threatened, harassed, 
plundered, burnt out of their houses, deprived 
of their subsistence, and sometimes of their 
lives; and who had, in most instances, every 
possible claim to the sympathy of their coun- 
trymen, eacept the one, as it seems, most @s- 
sential claim, of being criminals. And yet I 
am persuaded that the losses and injuries ac- 
tually inflicted in these outrages, great as they 
were—and much the greater, doubtless, on 
account of the encouragement which public 
sympathy afforded to the perpetrators —all 
these, I conceive, constitute but a small frac- 
tion of the real evil. ‘* He who does a 
injury to one,” says the Latin proverb, 
“threatens it to many.”* The sense of inse- 





curity produced by every crime that is com- 
mitted, is by far its worst result ; because un- 
easiness or distress of mind, from perpetua 
apprehension, though a less evil in each single 


* © Multis minatur qui uni facit injuriam.” 
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case than the actual occurrence of what is 
dreaded, is an evil which extends to many 
thousand times more. But for this, even the 
crime of murder would be but a comparatively 
insignificant evil; for there is hardly any 
country in which the whole number of persons 
murdered annually constitutes more than a 
very trifling portion of the total number of 
deaths. But the apprehension of being 
murdered —the feeling that one is in con- 
tinual peril from the hand of the assassin — 
is one of the most intolerable evils that man 
can be exposed to. Any one who will but 
sufficiently reflect on the sleepless and anxious 
nights, the harassing anxiety, the distressing 
alarms, the restless and troublesome precau- 
tions—in short, all the evils implied in a feel- 
ing of insecurity, which are inflicted on thou- 
sands for every crime actually perpetrated — 
will be convinced that that person is more 
truly and properly compassionate (to waive all 
other considerations), who sets himself to de- 
vise means for the protection of the unoffend- 
ing, than he whose kindly feelings are be- 
stowed chiefly on the violators of the law. 
And yet the former must prepare himself to 
expect from the unthinking (who are, in most 
places, the majority) to be censured as hard- 
hearted. In pleading the cause of the inno. 
cent, in opposition to the guilty — in. urging 
the claims to protection of the peaceable and 
inoffensive citizen, against the lawless plun- 
derer or incendiary—and in wishing that ho- 
nest men may be relieved from the misery of 
perpetual terror, by transferring that terror 
to the evil-doer, I am sensible that I expose 
myself (such is the strangely perverted state of 
many men’s feelings) to the charge of inhu- 
manity. To effect this object,—to prevent 
crime, as far as can be done, by denunciation 
of punishment,—the most effectual method, if 
we will listen either to reason or to experience, 
we cannot doubt must be, not to trust to the 
severity of the punishments which are threaten- 
ed merely, and seldom inflicted ; but to establish 
as close a connexion as we are able between the 
ideas of crime and punishment. We cannot, 
indeed, make sure of punishing every offender : 
if we could, we might hope, that, with a very 
moderate degree of severity, there would soon 
be no more to punish: but it should be our 
object to approach as near to this point as we 
can;—to let as few as possible escape with 
impunity; and especially to check, by timely 
chastisement, the young and the unpractised 
delinquents, at their first entrance on a course 
of crime.” 

On the subject of the mistaken indulgence 
80 often shewn to first offences, we also most 
cordially concur with the author, who puts it 
in its true light when he says— 

_ * That a scale of punishment, indeed, rising 
iM severity on each repetition of an offence, 
should (not at the discretion of the magistrates, 
but by the laws) be provided, is reasonable and 
rable ; but that absolute impunity, or such 
‘mitigation of punishment &s nearly amounts 
to this, should be held out to ‘ first offences,’ 
tends, T am convinced, very greatly to increase 
the number of second and third offences, and 
the amount of punishments we are ultimately 
2 to inflict. In fact, next to the abolition 
all penal Jaw, I can hardly conceive any 
system better calculated to train boys and men 
gradually to crime. Every one, it should be 
umberad, hopes, when he violates the laws, 
~ a conviction ; if, in addition to this, 
¢ back the temptations to crime by a prospect 
- ‘mpunity on the first conviction, we have 
ery Teason to expect that, by the time this 


first conviction has taken place, he will have 
become too much hardened in iniquity to be 
subsequently affected by the fear of punishment, 
except in using all the artifice and caution his 
experience will have taught him, in contriving 
to escape detection. For this, also, should be 
kept in mind, that the plea of a ‘ first offence’ 
is generally urged and admitted without any 
ground. It is urged on the occasion of a first 
conviction ; which, we may be assured, by no 
means implies a first offence. The mischief 
would be immensely diminished, if the plea 
were then only admitted when the culprit was 
able to prove a negative, and to establish satis- 
factorily that he really never had offended 
before. But, even in that case, I should appeal 
to the proverb, ‘ C’est le premier pas qui coiite.’ 
A man is much more easily deterred by fear of 
punishment, or by any other motive, from the 
first offence, than from any subsequent one : 
and, next to this, his best chance is, to have 
the association established in his mind between 
crime and suffering, by his having been so for- 
tunate as to have been convicted and punished 
for his very first transgression. It is said that 
those who train young dogs to attack foxes, 
badgers, and other such vermin, are anxious 
that they should not be severely bitten in their 
earliest attempts, which might have the effect of 
daunting their spirit for ever: they accordingly 
muzzle or otherwise disable the beast which the 
dogs are first set at; and when they have ac- 
quired the habit of attacking it, without having 
formed an association of pain and danger, they 
will afterwards not be deterred by the wounds 
they may receive. Now, it appears to me, that 
to hold out impunity to the young and to first 
offenders, and thus, as it were, to muzzle the 
law, till they shall have acquired the habit of 
defying it, is precisely an analogous kind of 
training, aud just what is best suited to breed 
up hardened criminals. I am inclined to think 
that in this, and in many other points, import- 
ant practical errors may be traced to the very 
prevailing mistake of confounding together two 
perfectly distinct considerations : the moral guilt 
of an offender, and the propriety of punishing 
him for the sake of example. The theory of 
punishment, indeed, viz. that it is inflicted for 
prevention, and not for retribution, is, in the 
abstract, understood and admitted by almost 
every one, and is distinctly recognised in our 
legal enactments. But in particular cases 
there are notions and practices inconsistent 
with a doctrine so evident, which are by no 
means uncommon. Irrelevant considerations, 
—irrelevant, I mean, on the supposition, whose 
truth almost every one admits, that man has no 
right to think of inflicting vengeance,—are 
perpetually allowed to influence our judgment. 
To this, principally, I am inclined to trace the 
tendency to leave unpunished the offences of the 
young, and of all others who may be proved, 
or may be supposed, to have been seduced and 
incited by others to the commission of crimes. 
Undoubtedly the instigator to crime ought, if 
he can be brought to justice, to be punished 
more severely than those led by him; because 
the public good more particulatly requires that 
an example should be made of such a character. 
But I suspect that even when this, which is 
the right course, is pursued, it is often on a 
wrong principle ; i. e. from the consideration of 
the greater moral turpitude of him who seduces 
others. And the leniency often injudiciously 
shewn towards youths, and towards any who 
are supposed to be the seduced, and the instru- 
ments of others, arises, I conceive, chiefly from 
the idea that their fault, in a moral point of view, 
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to from the instigation of their elders is strong, 
it needs the more to be counterbalanced by the 
fear of punishment. Morally speaking, the 
strength of temptations from bad education and 
habits, bad associates, strong passions, ignorance, 
distressed circumstances, favourable opportuni- 
ties for crime, &c. may be taken into account 
as palliations of an offence; but if we make 
allowance for them, politically, as palliatives in 
the eye of the law, we are encouraging crime, 
by adding, to all these other incentives, the 
promise of impunity, and withdrawing the 
salutary check of fear precisely in the very cases 
where it is the most needed.” 

After what we have quoted, we need not in. 
sist on the truism, that prevention is the only 
and the true end of all punishment ; what can- 
not be referred to this single principle is alto. 
gether extraneous and wrong, either in legisla- 
tion or in the execution of the laws: and this 
principle is most hurtfully counteracted by 
the lottery that exists as to the fate of convicts. 
One man is hanged this year at one place, for 
that for which another is transported; and, 
perhaps, at the next assize the same crime is 
thought to be sufficiently repressed by a twelve. 
month’s hard labour on the tread-mill. This 
uncertainty pervades the whole system; and 
so long as the dispositions of mankind are san« 
guine, so long will it operate as a premium up- 
on the commission of crime. Every chance of 
palliation and escape is the mother of a fright- 
ful progeny of theft, robbery, and murder. 

There is one part of the author’s reasoning, 
—that upon public executions,—where, though 
we cannot help agreeing with his premises, we 
cannot come to his conclusion. The taking 
away of human life is a dreadful act; and, to 
us, it has always appeared that the very 
mockery with which it is accompanied in our 
hangings, is one of the most extraordinary in- 
sults that could be offered to social man. The 
civilisation of executions (if we may so express 
the sense we entertain of the various improve. 
ments made in our usual mode of capital punish. 
ment—very much resembling the so-called im- 
provements made in the old laws) is a mons. 
trous alliance of the ludicrous with the tragical. 
A lampoon it is; a warning it is not. Of 
old, the ruffian power strung up its victims, in 
agony, to the first tree in the forest; and men 
were appalled, if they were not restrained. 
Now, the solemn ceremony is but a sad farce, 
in which but one actor is seriously concerned : 
for the rest, they are the scene-shifters; and 
the spectators are,—what are they? a few, the 
merely curious, are disgusted; the majority, 
old or incipient candidates for the same order of 
martyrdom, are confirmed in the glory of dying 
game, ‘‘ should they be so unfortunate as for to 
be detected.” 

Still, we cannot bring our minds to the 
conclusion, that execution should be done in 
prison, and without public witnessing. As for 
the shocking folly of criminals being sainted 
through the halter,— dying converts assured of 
eternal felicity by the delusive workings of en- 
thusiasts and enthusiasm, and thus alluring 
hosts of brother-felons to a brighter world 
through a similar purgatory,—it is only another 
proof, that while we brag ourselves enlight- 
ened, we are but shallow. Should we be better 
if we adopted a piece of advice contained in the 
volume under review ? 

“I will take the liberty (says the Arch- 
bishop) of most earnestly recommending the 
appointment of a board of commissioners, ana- 
logous to that which is now occupied with 
the no less important subject of the poor-laws, 
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quainted with the character of the individuals 
composing it, must hope for the most favourable 
results. Whether the legislature is constituted 
in one way or in another, it is clearly impos- 
sible that it should be capable of going through, 
with proper care, all the necessary details of 
that vast and heterogeneous mass of business 
which belongs to its decision. And those who 
are at all acquainted with parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, have no need to be reminded how 
much slovenly legislation has resulted from the 
non-adoption, or very slight and imperfect 
adoption, in the highest department of all, of 
that important principle, division of labour ; 
but for which, even the humblest arts could 
never have been brought to any degree of per- 
fection. Let the task of minute investigation, 
and uninterrupted reflection, on each subject 
separately, be entrusted to a small number of 
competent persons, expressly selected for the 
purpose ; and let the legislature examine and 
judge of the result of their labours,—adopting, 
rejecting, or modifying their suggestions as it 
may see best; and I am much mistaken if a 
striking effect will not be produced in the in- 
creased wisdom of its enactments, in all depart- 
ments in which such a procedure shall have 
been adopted. I will not presume to point out 
in full detail what should be the points, relative 
to the present subject, to be laid before such a 
board of commissioners as I have proposed ; 
but I would suggest that they should not be 
too strictly confined to their own proper sub- 
ject of ‘secondary punishment ; because, in 
respect of, first, capital punishments, and se- 
condly, police regulations, it is possible that 
many facts might be ascertained, and many 
improvements in our present practice sug- 
gested, which might, in various ways, mate- 
rially modify our practical conclusions in re- 
spect of secondary punishments. Every thing, 
for example, that in any way conduces to the 
increase or diminution of crime, must have an 
important bearing on the question as to the 
more or less extensive scale on which it may 
be requisite that penitentiaries should be 
established.” 

This is, perhaps, for so multifarious and im- 
portant a topic, a rather crude suggestion; but 
in spirit it is one of unbounded interest. It is 
lamentable to see the time and energies of the 
legislature — composed of many of the most 
intelligent, best-informed, and finest minds in 
the world—wasted on trivial subjects ; and if 
directed to matters of consequence, rarely or 
never brought to bear upon them so as to 
come to any practical conclusion and improve 
the common condition. The results are non- 
sense-committees, desultory reports never acted 
upon, and crude statutes encumbering the 
encumbered code with more needless con- 
tradictions. Ministers, and peers, and members 
of parliament, are so engrossed with a multi- 
plicity of concerns, that even the most assi- 
duous and devoted of them (not to mention the 
many whom pleasures and other pursuits occu- 
py) are incapable of giving due attention to the 
most vital question which could demand the 
whole mind of a statesman. Their lives are 
the bustle of the chandler on a loftier scale. 
But what is the remedy? We would go a 
step, perhaps more, beyond the hint thrown 
out by our author; and in putting ourselves 
before our readers, we only beg them to re- 
member, that our theories are not offered as 
plans to be defended to the uttermost, but as a 
sort of embodying of ideas, to render them 
tangible, for approval or rejection. 

We would say, therefore, that in all our 
government, there is no branch expressly 
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the salver, and forthwith the saint bent his 
head. The miracle was seen by all: a thousand 
thumbs had in an instant performed the sign 
of the cross; a thousand knees were bent; a 
loud and earnest hum of prayer rose from a 
thousand kneelers; at the same instant the 
organ pealed forth its loud anthem, and ‘ Glory 
toGod, glory in the highest,’ was the universal 
song of praise. But the miracle operated in a 
more substantial form; the prediction of an 
influential saint was well worth the sacrifice of 
afew duros—gold poured into the salver; and 
to such an extent, that not only was the saint’s 
neck weary of acknowledgment, and his arm 
of the weight with which devotion burdened it 
—but a new miracle became necessary; the 
salver was too small to contain its offerings, 
and the gold was beginning to slide off the 
heap: the saint, therefore, withdrawing the 
salver, deposited the contents somewhere within 
the folds of his under-garments, and again ex- 
tended the vessel to the awe-struck devotees. 
The throng that had poured into the chapel at 
length began to lessen; and mass having begun 
at the major altar, all hastened to place them- 
selves before it: so that the chapel of the 
miraculous image was left for a time without a 
worshipper. Now, thought I, is the moment: 
slipping my arms out of the wide sleeves of the 
saint, I disentangled myself from the cumbrous 
garments, which were stiff enough to stand 
erect without the help either of an image or 
its representative ; the mask I left propped in 
its place, and the salver also I would have left 
in the hand of the saint, had this been possible; 
but I was compelled to dispose of it otherwise— 
it followed its contents within my girdle; and 
having stealthily descended from the canopy, I 
threw my old cloak, which I had laid behind it, 
over my shoulders, and drawing my hat over 
my brows, I walked leisurely out of the chapel, 
and through the church, and soon found myself 
in the Calle de Alboraya, and crossing the 
bridge of the Holy Trinity. What took place 
in the convent when mass was ended, at what 
time the discovery was made, or what steps 
were taken to trace the flight of the mock 
saint, I have no means of ascertaining, and 
lever stopped to inquire; but satisfied that I 
had practised a less fraud upon the friars than 
they had practised upon the people, I con- 
tinued my walk at no unusual pace, that I 
might avoid suspicion, along the avenue that 
leads to the port—engaged, like others, in 
leisurely cutting up a melon, and eating it by 

the way.” 
Penance and its motives.—“ In front of the 
fate of the Dominican convent was affixed a 
paper, which all were reading, or endeavouring 
‘o read. It was the publication of an indul- 
gence of no fewer than five hundred days to all 
such persons as being secretly conscious of any 
Sin, should appear the following day in the 
character and dress of penitents, at the execu- 
ton of two robbers, which was then to take 
Place. This was an indulgence not difficult to 
purchase ; for with the long cloak and mask of 
the penitent, the penance might be as secret as 
‘ie sin; and many blessings were accordingly 
showered upon the head of the considerate 
archbishop, who had by the publication of this 
indulgence, helped so many on their way to 
gam And in another way besides disguise, 
Me _—— of the penitent was secured :— 
a. r : nan five hundred cloaks, masks, caps, 
for th ands, were provided by the archbishop 
Any - _ of penitents—so indifferent an opi- 
rat , the archbishop entertain of the mo- 
y of the city of Toledo; and it was more- 


Over made known that these were to be depo- 


sited on the previous night in the great vaults 
that lie underneath the Alcazar, in order that 
such penitent sinners as resolved to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, might avoid the 
calumny of issuing trom their own doors dressed 
in the penitential garb, * * * ‘Alas!’ 
said he whose turn it was to speak the next, 
‘ happy are those whose crimes are so venial as 
to have been atoned by the penitence of this 
day. As for my sin, I greatly fear that the 
five hundred days, which to others have almost 
opened the gates of heaven, will scarcely be felt 
by me as any mitigation of my penalty. This, 
sefiores, is the crime that has brought me 
hither :—I am a vender of fruits and vege- 
tables, which I rear in a garden of my own on 
the banks of the Tagus ; and every morning I 
take my place in the Plaza Real, and lay out 
my fruit and vegetables. I have no reason to 
tell you, seflores, that every morning a friar 
from each of the five convents of Franciscans, 
and from each of the four convents of Capu- 
chins, and from the two convents of Augustins, 
walks through the market-place and asks sup- 
plies for his convent, for the love of God. One 
gives a cabbage, another tomata, a third gar- 
bauzos, a fourth a melon, a fifth grapes; and 
every one picks the best for the use of the con- 
vent, knowing well the blessing that will re- 
turn to the giver: but as for me, before I take 
my place in the market I carefully examine my 
fruits and vegetables—not that I may pick out 
the best for the convents, but that I may lay 
aside for the friars whatever worm-eaten cab- 
bages, or useless melons, or shrivelled grapes, 
I can find in my baskets. Never, during fifteen 
years that I have sat in the market-place of 
Toledo, have the convents been one real the 
better for me ; and yet no one of all the market- 
people that own a stall there, enjoys so high a 
reputation as Ido. ‘ Ah! the good Pascual,’ 
says one, ‘ he never forgets to toss a cabbage 
into the friar’s sack.” ‘ The devout Pascual,’ 
says another, ‘ his gift is always ready.” ‘A 
true friend to the convents is Pascual,’ says a 
third. ‘ Many’s the doblon he has given away 
in choice melons to feed the monks.’ A sad 
score, sefiores, I have run up against me; and 
no wonder it hangs heavy upon my mind, and 
that the offer of the archbishop was not thrown 
away upon me: and such, sefiores, is the his- 
tory of my penitence.’ ” 

Beau ideal of a beggar: Pablo is refusing to 
go to Madrid :—‘‘ I dreamt all the long night 
of Toledo; and though, God knows, I have no 
home there to call my own, I have a home 
every where. There's scarce a street, sefior, 
but what seems half my own; the Plaza Real 
—the court of the cathedral—the steps of the 
archbishop’s palace—the vaults of the Alcazar 
—are all so many homes to me: every one 
knew me, and I knew every body. ‘ Well, 
Pablo!’ said a canon; ‘ How fares it with 
thee, Pablo ?’ said a prebendary ; * Good day, 
or good night, Pablo,’ said this friar and that ; 
‘ There’s a quarto for thee, Pablo,’ said one; 
and ‘ May’st thou never want a gazpacho,’ said 
another. Every one will miss Pablo: I was a 
citizen of Toledo, sefior, and now I am nothing 
and nobody! What is it to me that the king’s 
house is in Madrid, and that his coach and 
eight mules drives along the Prado; will that 
put bread into my mouth? —or that rich 
grandees and nobles parade on the Prado; who 
among them will cast a glance at Pablo? Nay, 
not even a friar will have a kind word for him. 
Ah! sefior, I have not resolution for this: 
youth has its follies and weaknesses, and so has 
age. I am too old to go a wandering: poor 





though I be, [am not yet tired of life; and I 





feel that the prospect of laying my bones else- 
where than in Toledo, would hasten my end.” 

The whole work is very amusing ; but, as a 
connected narrative, it somewhat over-abounds 
in episodes. 





DR. ADAM CLARKE. 


A VENERABLE victim to the pestilence which 
is unhappily prevalent amongst us, has just 
fallen in the person of Dr. Adam Clarke, one of 
the most learned, eminent, and pious of the dis- 
ciples of John Wesley. Dr. Clarke was a native 
of Ireland (though not of Irish parentage, for 
his father was, we are told, English, and his 
mother Scottish), the son of a schoolmaster, 
and brought to England by Wesley himself, 
when about the age of nineteen, and placed as 
an assistant in Kingswood Academy. He first 
preached at Penzance; and it is a remarkable 
coincidence, that the son of one of his earliest 
friends there, Mr. Carne, has also been sud- 
denly cut off in the midst of his ministry by the 
same fatal disease.* From Penzance Dr. Clarke 
went to Bristol, and from Bristol came to Lon- 
don, where he was honorary librarian to the 
Surrey Institution, and the author of many most 
meritorious and successful publications. Besides 
new editions of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Butterworth’s Concordance, he gave the world, 
in 1797, a Dissertation on the Use and Abuse 
of Tobacco; Sturms’ Reflections for every Day 
in the Year, 4 vols. 12mo. from the German : 
between 1802 and 1806, a Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary, in 6 vols. 12mo.; an Abridgment of 
Baxter’s Christian Directory ; and the Biblio- 
graphical Miscellany, 2 vols. But his great 
work is the Bible, with a commentary and 
notes, in eight quarto volumes. His account of 
the illness and death of Professor Porson was 
privately printed ; and he wrote several papers 
in the Classical Journal. 

Dr. Clarke was taken ill at Bayswater, 
whither he had come from his residence at 
Heydon Hall, Middlesex, to preach a sermon ; 
and notwithstanding every medical aid, died the 
ensuing day. He was a good man, and univer- 
sally respected. His library and collection of 
MSS. are of extreme importance. 

We have on our table (hitherto unnoticed, 
but recalled to our attention by this event), the 
second and concluding volume of ‘** A Concise 
View of the Succession of Sacred Literature, in 
a Chronological Arrangement of Authors and 
their Works, from the invention of Alphabeti- 
cal Characters, to the Year of our Lord 1300.”+ 
The author of this laborious work is a son of 
Dr. Adam Clarke; and the patient drudgery 
which he must have bestowed on hundreds of 
the voluminous productions of the old Fathers 
in order to write it, shews that he is equal to 
any literary task whatever. The results of his 
investigation, though brief, are invaluable to 
all who are engaged in lines of life which re- 
quire this sort of information, where single 
paragraphs are truly the fruits of months of 
very dry and disheartening study. We will 
select a few passages for the curiosity of their 
statements; but every page is replete with 
learned and scholastic intelligence. 

Theodoret, A.D. 386—423, the author of 
numerous commentaries, &c. &c., and, inter 
alia, ‘** Religious History: an account of the 


* We allude to Dr. Carne of Plymouth, whose death 
and that of his wife, within three days, of cholera, has 
created so strong a sensation among those to whom they 
were endeared by religious connexion and private worth. 
Dr. Carne was the brother of Mr. John Carne, whose 
literary works are so justly popular, and whose interesting 
Lives of Missionaries we have reviewed within the last 
few wee 

t London, 1832, T. S, Clarke; Simpkin and Marshall. 
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lives of thirty eastern monks, ‘ whose virtue he 
is well assured cannot be adequately described,’ 
and whose wondrous deeds and endurances he 
requests his readers not hastily to disbelieve, 
‘if they should hear of a power beyond their 
own, nor by any means to measure the virtue 
of these men by their own.’ Some of the things 
he relates he had himself seen, and others were 
related to him by respectable witnesses who 
were attenders on the teaching of these men. 
The saints whose lives he relates are, James of 
Nisibis, who lived in the greatest deprivations 
and hardships, and wrought wonders whereso- 
ever he went. Going on one of his religious 
visitations in Persia, he passed a fountain where 
some women were washing clothes by treading 
on them with their feet in the water, and their 
own clothes tucked up out of the wet: they did 
not consult the saint’s delicacy by letting down 
their garments as he passed, and he therefore 
punished their immodesty by stopping the 
spring and turning their hair grey! The death 
of Arius is attributed to James’s prayers.—Ju- 
lianus Sabbas, who lived in a cave, fed himself 
once a-week, and employed his whole time in 
singing David’s Psalms: his fame soon spread, 
and numbers joined him in his retreat: he kills 
a dragon by the sign of the cross; the son of 
one of his female disciples, while his mother 
was absent, fell into a well ; the ill tidings were 
soon conveyed to the parent, who coolly ordered 
the lid to be put on the well till Julianus re- 
turns, while she went on with the service in 
which she had been engaged: on entering, Ju- 
lianus inquires for the child, that he may give 
him his blessing, when his mother relates the 
accident: the old man hastens to the well, re- 
moves the covering, orders a light, and sees the 
lad sitting on the top of the water dashing it 
about sportively With his hand; ropes are 
brought and the child drawn up, who related 
that he had seen Julianus supporting him in 
the water and preventing his sinking !—Mar- 
cianus, who thought it right to eat and drink 
only once a-day, and always to leave off both 
hungry and thirsty: a’divinely kindled lamp 
burned above his head at night to enable him 
to read the Bible: through modesty he was 
very unwilling to work miracles !—Eusebius ate 
every fourth day, allowing his disciples to eat 
every other.—Publius.~Symeon sends two lions 
to direct a traveller in his road; and again 
orders off a lion which was intruding on the 
privacy of himself and company: indeed, lions 
and dragons seem to have existed only to shew 
the power of these ascetics.—Palladius, at whose 
request a murdered man sat up, and looking 
round, pointed out with a finger of his right 
hand his murderer.—Aphraates predicts the 
death of his abuser, who afterwards was boiled 
to death by falling into a hot bath: he cures 
the emperor’s horse by holy water; and he 
gives holy oil to a woman to anoint her husband 
with to restore to her his love. * ss 

The whole of these thirty abounded in ascetic 
severities ; but it is somewhat singular that, of 
the last ten who were alive, there is nothing 
related at all equal as a miracle to what is re- 
corded of those who were dead. Indeed it is 
melancholy to see a man like Theodoret believ- 
ing such absurdities, and praising such brutish 
lives as some of them led: the whole history is 
a series of ridiculous miracles, and absurd auste- 
rities; even the little piety which is glimmer- 
ingly shewn in some of their sayings is of small 
account ; there is nothing praiseworthy in their 
conduct, and nothing instructive in their dis- 
course ; some of them appear to have been 
really very little better than the beasts they 
were sometimes mistaken for when they came 


abroad, and others to have been men of most 
unsubdued minds and passions, in whom the 
smallest temptation aroused their naturally cor- 
rupt inclinations, and who scarcely had any 
notion of correcting the inner man, while they 
loaded the outer one to its destruction: the 
saintship of the deserts seems to have been the 
climax of religious fanaticism and folly.’’ 

‘* Epitome of Heretical Fables, in five books, 
—the four first occupied with an account of the 
various heretics and their heresies, and the 
fifth embodies the true doctrine, as an antidote 
against the previously recited errors. Book I. 
gives an account of all those heretics who ima- 
gined there were more than one universal 
Ruler, and asserted that our Lord only seemed 
to have entered this world: each heretic forms 
the subject of a chapter. I will mention the 
names and some of the peculiarities of several. 
He begins with Simon Magus, who said there 
was a certain infinite power, the root and 
spring of the universe, which power he him- 
self was, being manifested to the Jews as the 
Son, to the Samaritans as the Father, and to all 
other nations as the Holy Spirit; his com- 
panion Helena he termed the first conception of 
his mind, the mother of all, by whom were the 
angels and archangels; with many other ab- 
surdities.—Menander, who affirmed that men 
were to be saved by being baptised unto him.— 
Satornilus._Basilides and Isidore.—Basilides 
taught a graduated chain of beings, each pro- 
ducing the one below him; that not Christ, but 
Simon the Cyrenean, suffered; he denied the 
resurrection.—Carpocrates and Epiphanes be- 
lieved Christ to have been born naturally of 
Joseph and Mary, and that souls transmi- 
grated. Prodicus taught a community of wives, 
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| vuccsov Qws sxmodwy romvusvas, Amie ay ixaoros sors- 
Tuy cuveeryvuro, and several other abominations 
are specified, both unnatural and base.—Secun- 
dus.—-Mark the Wizzard, who compared the 
zons to the twenty-four letters of the alphabet, 
dividing them into mutes, vowels, and semi- 
vowels; and these, composing false and forged 
writings, misled the foolish The Ascodruti. 
—The Archontici. These composed books of 
false prophecies, one of which was entitled the 
Symphony, which describe the seven heavens, 
in the highest of which Sabaoth exercises his 
tyranny. — The Colorbasii—The Barbeliote. 
These and others helped forward their absurdi- 
ties by adopting barbarous and uncouth Hebrew 
words, which were comforting and convincing 
to the minds of the ignorant.—The Ophite 
held Seth to be a kind of divinity, that Jesus 
was born of the Virgin, but Christ came down 
from above; that there is no resurrection, 
therefore the apostles were wrong ; that Christ 
entered the Virgin’s womb in the form of a 
serpent ; that the serpent associated with wis- 
dom, fought with the Creator, deceived Adam, 
and that the convolutions of our intestines is 
to imitate him! They worshipped a serpent, 
and had songs and religious rites appointed for it. 
—The Cainites.—The Antitactw.—The Peratez 
held that Christ had a threefold nature, three- 
fold body, and threefold power !—Monoimus, 
who broached an arithmetical heresy !—Her- 
mogenes believed in the pre-existence of mat- 
ter, and said that our Lord’s body was laid up 
in the sun.—Tatian and the Hydroparastite or 
Encratite, who drank no wine nor ate animal 
food; they abhorred marriage. Marcion was 
their leader, who had formed a gospel of his 
own, called Diatessaron, in which he destroyed 
every evidence of our Lord having descended 
from David. This gospel had got into very 





general use, even among the orthodox ;—‘ I 


A 
myself,’ says Theodoret, ‘ found more than 209 
of such books in great esteem in our churches, 
which gathering together, I put away, and 
introduced the four gospels in their room,” 

‘The Messalians, or Euchita, i. ¢. the 
Prayers,—a sect who denied the good of bap. 
tism ;—* to every man born there belongs a 
demon who urges him to improprieties: this 
demon, neither baptism nor any thing else, 
except the power of prayer, is able to 
from the soul; and then the indwelling demon 
comes away in the mucus of the nose, and in 
the spittle! They perform many other mad 
pranks, for all of a sudden they leap up and 
boast that they are treading down the demons; 
with their fingers they imitate shooting, and 
declare that they are shooting the demons: 
and endless other absurdities they practise.” 

These quotations are only portions of the 
remarkable summaries which Mr. Clarke has 
so clearly abridged. 

Salvian of Marseilles wrote “ against the 
abominations of the theatre and public sports: 
he says that the Christians of his day were ac- 
customed to celebrate the Cercensian games to 
the honour of Christ !!”” 

“ Hucbald, the monk, A.D. 916, of the mo- 
nastery of St. Amandus, wrote a poem in praise 
of baldness to Charles the Bald, consisting of 
300 verses: it is remarkable only for the num- 
ber of c’s (for calvus, bald) introduced into it. 
It was printed by Barthius, in his Advers, 
p. 2175, Francof. 1624.” 

“ Atto, Bishop of Verceil, A.D. 945, the 
second of this name, was son of Aldegarius, and 
celebrated in his time as a most learned theolo- 
gian and canonist: his works lay unpublished 
for a long time in the Vatican Library, till 
D’Achery laid them before the public in his 
Spicileg. vol. i. p. 402.” Among them is a list 
containing, as prohibited, ‘* the works of here- 
tics and schismatics ; a great number of spurious 
Gospels are mentioned, together with acts of 
martyrs, lives of saints, revelations, &c.; 4 
most curious list, the titles of some of which are 
the following : Our Saviour’s Infancy—Of our 
Lord’s Birth—Of Mary and her Midwife—The 
Assumption of the Holy Mary—Og’s Fight 
with the Dragon after the Deluge—The Phy- 
lacteries of the Angels; all which, with num- 
bers more, he condemns.” 








Works of Lord Byron. Vol. IX. Murray. 
T1s volume introduces us to the full spring- 
tide of Byron’s genius: the Giaour, the Bride 
of Abydos, the Corsair, the exquisite miscel- 
laneous poems—all as they belong to that “ one 
morning which woke and found itself famous. 
We own we shall be glad to have done with the 
satires : often unjust, as the whim of the mo- 
ment usually is ; always petulant and ill-natured 
—to us, at least, they unidealise the writer: 

«* Still, when least divine 

He is a god, whose shrines shall be restored— 

Apollo’s self dethroned.” ‘ 
It is curious to observe how the fountains of 
his Nile ever arose in his own feelings. e 
first cause might be slight, but a first cause 
there always was. His imagination first - 
tified its possessor ; and his own Giaour - 
Corsair were the picturesque of himsel . 
action. You might as well tell the anne : 
to put away its spots and yet be beautiful, 44 
bid Byron put aside his identity and ye '. 
poetical. In the intenseness of that as gf 
his power. The fanciful is more actus - a 
we allow: a part of every man’s life is " “ 
thinking himself in situations n oe fue 
never placed, and picturing to himself wha' 





would there say and do. In proportion as the 
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- agination is developed, the circumstances be-| Now, his crimes are only hearsay, and his good 
awe or less real: the faculty of making| qualities we have enumerated above. 
ro visible to others constitutes poetry; and} As the state of the drama now occupies con- 
this faculty he possessed in the highest degree. | siderable attention, we select the following from 
It is because, by force of imagination, he tirst| the “ Hints from Horace. 
himself in the character of Conrade, &c. 
chat he makes them seem so real to the reader. 
The notes of this edition are very interesting ; 
we like to see the “* pains the poet takes.” The 
folowing passage is proof that Byron added 
labour to inspiration :— ; 
“The hundred and twenty-six lines which 
follow, down to ‘ Tell me no more of fancy’s 
gram,’ first appeared in the fifth edition. In 
returning the proof, Lord Byron says :—‘ I 
have, but with some difficulty, not added any 
more to this snake of a poem, which has been 
lengthening its rattles every month. It is now 
fearfully long, being more than a canto anda 
half of ‘ Childe Harold.’? The last lines Hodg-| Plays make mankind no better, and no worse.” 
gon likes. It is not often he does; and when| « phe following is a brief sketch of the 
he don’t, he tells me with great energy, and I): 0:0 of the Playhouse Bill:—In 1735 Sir 
fret and alter. I have thrown them in to soften) yy) Barnard brought in a bill ‘ to restrain 
the ferocity of our Infidel; and, for a dying} tn number of houses for playing of interludes, 
man, have given him a good deal to say for! 14 for the better regulating of common players.’ 
himself. Do you know any body who can stop phe minister, Sir Robert Walpole, conceiving 
—I mean, point—commas, and so forth ? for I | this to be a favourable opportunity of checking 
am, Thear, a sad hand at your punctuation. || +14 abuse of theatrical representation, proposed 
Among the Giaour MS. is the first draught of +, insert a clause to ratify and confirm, if not 
this passage, which we subjoin :— enlarge, the power of the lord chamberlain in 
‘Yes , doth spring . |licensing plays; and at the same time in- 
If Jove inden oem trom entia denial, thas unless this addition was made, 
immortal the king would not pass it. But Sir John 
Aq ae feterat \ exe, Barnard strongly objected to this clause; con- 
To human hearts in mercy given, tending, that the power of that officer was i 
To lift from earth our low desire. ready too great, and had been often wantonly 
a hginmedroncienn yom rey oa exercised. He therefore withdrew his bill, 
hee se self Sur }soraia Songs rather than establish by law a powerin a single 
ens Sea officer so much under the direction of the crown. 
Yat marvel not, if they who ng ie In the course, however, of the session of 1737 | 
This present joy, this future hope, an opportunity offered, which Sir Robert did 
ae ee ee not fail to seize. The manager of Goodman’s 
“In madiness do tose fearful deeds Fields Theatre having brought to him farce 
to add but guilt to _ * called ¢‘ The Golden Rump,’ whic mn 
sa sem {ut to augment their} Woe proffered for exhibition, the minister paid the 
Alas! the 4 heart } that reer profits which might have accrued from the per- 
Has nought to dread from outward foe,’” &c- =| formance, and detained the copy. He: then 
Again— made extracts of the most exceptionable pas- 
“* When rubbed, the amber is susceptible of sages, abounding in profaneness, sedition, and 
aperfume, which is slight but no¢ disagreeable.’ blasphemy, read them to the house, and ob- 
On discovering that, in some of the early copies, | tained leave to bring in a bill to limit the num- 
the all-important monosyllable ‘ not? had been | per of playhouses; to subject all dramatic 
omitted, Lord Byron wrote to Mr. Murray,—| writings to the inspection of the lord chamber- 
‘There is a diabolical mistake which must be) lain ; and to compel them to take out a license 
corrected; it is the omission of ‘ not’ before! fop every production before it could appear on| 
disagreeable, in the note on the amber rosary.| the stage.” | 
This is really horrible, and nearly as bad as the] « Chesterfield’s speech on the Licensing Act 
stumble of mine at the threshold—I mean the} i, one of his most eloquent efforts. Though | 
misnomer of Bride. Pray do not let a copy 0/ the Playhouse Bill is generally said to have | 
without the ‘ not ;’ it is nonsense, and worse| heen warmly opposed in both houses, this | 
than nonsense. I wish the printer was saddled | speech of the Earl of Chesterfield is the only | 
with a vampire !?” |trace of that opposition to be found in the 
“This do I for your applause, O Athenians !”’| periodical publications of the times. The fol- 
has ever been the great first cause, as it ever | lowing passage, which relates to the powers of 
will be, of human exertion. ‘There is a curious} the lord chamberlain, will shew the style of 
coincidence between a line in Prior’s Nutbrown| the oration: —‘ The bill is not only an en- 


i id and one in Byron’s Corsair. Emma’s | croachment upon liberty, but it is likewise an | 
lovers 


“ | encroachment on property. Wit, my lords, is | 
They came, they saw, they marvelled, and they loved.” | sore of property: it is the property of those 
Gulnare tells the Corsair, of her own heart— | who have it, and too often the only property 
It feared thee, thanked thee, pitied, maddened, loved.” | they have to depend on. Thank God! my 
By the by, we cannot but remark how mis-| lords, we have a dependence of another kind ; 
<n was the outcry against the Corsair’s m0-| we have a much less precarious support, and 
nility: he is an attached and faithful husband, | therefore cannot feel the inconveniences of the 
* Seuerous and humane victor, and a most! hil] now before us: but it is our duty to en- 
valrous foe—one who disdains to purchase! courage and protect wit, whosoever’s property 
that of another, because the blow | it may be: Those gentlemen who have any 


«< Now to the Drama let us bend our eyes, 
Where rear te | Whig Walpole low she lies; 
Corruption foiled her, for she fear’d her glance ; 
Decorum left her for an opera dance! 

Yet Chesterfield, whose polish’d pen inveighs 
’Gainst laughter, fought for freedom to our plays, 
Uncheck’d by megrims of patrician brains, 

And damning dulness of lord chamberlains. 
Repeal that act! again let Humour roam 

Wild o’er the stage—we’ve time for tears at home; 
Let ¢ Archer’ plant the horns on ‘ Sullen’s’ brows, 
And ‘ Estifania’ gull her ‘ Copper’ spouse; 

The moral’s scant, but that may be excused— 
Men go not to be lectured, but amused. 

He whom our plays dispose to good or ill, 

Must wear a head in want of Willis’ skill: 

Ay, but Macheath’s example—psha !—no more! 

It form’d no thieves—the thief was form’d before ; 
And, spite of Puritans and Collier’s* curse, 








his own life by 
ust be struck in secret. Byron’s own last line| such property are all,*I hope, our friends: do 
8a calumny— 








“ Link’d with one virtue and a thousand crimes.” 


* Not John Payne Collier.—Hd. L. G 


not let us subject them to any unnecessary or 
arbitrary restraint. I must own, I cannot 
easily agree to the laying of any tax upon wit ; 
but by this bill it is to be heavily taxed, it is to 
be excised: for if this bill passes, it cannot be 
retailed in a proper way without a permit; and 
the lord chamberlain is to have the honour of 
being chief gauger, supervisor, commissioner, 
judge, and jury. But what is still more hard, 
though the poor author,—the proprietor, I 
should say,—cannot, perhaps, dine till he has 
found out and agreed with a purchaser, yet 
before he can propose to seek for a purchaser, 
he must patiently submit to have his goods 
rummaged at this new excise-office ; where 
they may be detained for fourteen days, and 
even then he may find them returned as pro- 
hibited goods, by which his chief and best 
market will be for ever shut against him, with- 
out the least shadow of reason, either from the 
laws of his country or the laws of the stage. 
These hardships, this hazard, which every 
gentleman will be exposed to who writes any 
thing for the stage, must certainly prevent 
every man of a generous and free spirit from 
attempting any thing in that way; and as the 
stage has always been the proper channel for wit 
and humour, therefore, my lords, when I speak 
against this bill, I must think I plead the 
cause of wit, I plead the cause of humour, I 
plead the cause of the British stage, and of 
every gentleman of taste in the kingdom. 
The stage and the press, my lords, are two of 
our out-sentries: if we remove them, if we 
hoodwink them, if we throw them in fetters, 
the enemy may surprise us. Therefore, I must 
ook upon the bill now before us as a step, and 
@ most necessary step too, for introducing arbi- 
trary power into this kingdom.” 

‘** Repeal that Act.’—After the lapse of 
nearly a century, the state of the laws affect- 
ing dramatic literature, and the performance 
of the drama, has again become the subject of 
parliamentary inquiry.” 

Of the Curse of Minerva we shall only state 
that a manuscript copy of this little poem of four- 
teen pages, which Lord Byron wrote out for a 
friend. while at Athens, was, the other day, 
brought to the hammer by Evans, of Pall Mall, 
and actually fetched sixteen pounds! ‘ How 
are we revived !’’ 

The annexed account of the other poems 
is curious: the editor says: ‘“* The Giaour, 
written in April, and published in May ; the 
Bride of Abydos, written in November, and 
published early in December, 1813; and the 
Corsair, composed during the last thirteen days 
of the same month, and published in January, 
1814. These vigorous performances, so rapidly 
following each other, kept the public attention 
rivetted on Lord Byron at this, the most bril- 
liant, and, perhaps, the happiest period of his 
short career. He was enjoying the stead 

laze of fame, and exulting in a strength which 
now, in general estimation, knew no rival. By 
a careful comparison of the original MSS. and 
successive editions of these splendid poems, the 
editor has been enabled to collect a rich harvest 
of various readings, many of them curious, and 
not a few important ; and the margin continues 
to present a running series of historical, bio- 
graphical, and critical annotations. The ap- 
pendix consists of the poet’s remarks on the 
Romaic, or modern Greek language, with speci- 
mens and translations—all produced during his 
residence in the Capuchin convent, at Athens, 
in 1811.” 

The engravings are, Petrarch’s Tomb, by G. 
Cattermole, and Seville, both exquisitely en- 
graved by E, Finden; and another interesting 
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embellishment is given in a fac-simile of a stanza 
of Childe Harold, as scribbled on the Lake of 
Geneva, and altered by the noble bard. 

The propriety of publishing Childe Harold in 
one volume is obvious ; still, there is a wide gulf 
between its first and last ; and we now include 
the two first cantos. 








The Family Library, Vol. XXXIV. Scottish 
Worthies, Vol. II. By P. F. Tytler, Esq. 
12mo. pp. 322. London, 1832. Murray. 

THE name of the author, one of the most able 

of our living historians, is a sufficient guarantee 

for this volume being of a superior order. It 
is indeed interesting in its subjects, marked 
by adequate research, and written with great 
perspicacity and spirit. The first memoir is 
that of King Robert Bruce, the hero of Ban- 
nockburn, against whom the second Edward 
led so powerful an army; after describing the 
component parts of which, Mr. Fraser Tytler 

Says t— 

** In addition to these preparations, the king, 
having received information that it was the in- 
tention of the Scots to draw up their army in a 
marshy district, where it would be difficult for 
cavalry to act with safety, directed a body of 
21,500 infantry to be raised in England and 
Wales, which, in conjunction with the Irish 
troops, consisting of foot soldiers lightly armed, 
and of the light irregular cavalry called hobil- 
ers, would, it was hoped, be able to attack the 
Scots, even in the strongest country where 
they could have pitched their encampment. 
The original writs, the multifarious and com- 
plicated orders for the calling together the va- 
rious divisions of this army, for the organisa- 
tion of the victualling and forage departments, 
for the providing of waggons and cars to trans- 
port the tents and pavilions, and for assem- 
__ bling the various artisans, smiths, armourers, 
miners, and carpenters, who were required to 
supply the wants and repair the damages inci- 
dent upon the march of so large a host, are 
still to be seen among the records of the king- 
dom ; and they demonstrate that the force 
with which Edward proceeded against Scotland, 
amounted, at the lowest calculation, to 100,000 
men.”’ 

After a life of glory, admirably painted, we 
come to the closing scene of this illustrious 
monarch’s life. 

“Tt is an affecting circumstance, that the 
King of Scotland had scarcely concluded this 
peace, which proved so signal a blessing to the 
nation, and brought so happy a relief to his own 
cares and anxieties, when that disease, con- 
tracted amidst the hardships and exposures of 
war, which had of late years been undermining 
his strength, assumed a more malignant form, 
and rendered it nece for him to abstract 
himself entirely from public business. By the 
advice of his physicians, he retired to Cardross, 
a beautiful retreat, situated upon the Clyde, 
about six miles from Dumbarton ; where, amid 
the intervals from pain and sickness, his time 
appears to have been much occupied in making 
experiments in the construction and sailing of 
vessels, with a view, probably, towards the es- 
tablishment of a more effective naval force in 
Scotland. We learn this fact from the accounts 
of his high chamberlain, which are yet pre- 
served ; and the same records acquaint us, that 
in these kingly amusements he often enjoyed 
the society o! Randolph. His lighter pleasures 
consisted in hunting and hawking, when his 
health permitted; in sailing upon the Clyde, 
and superintending his mariners and ship- 
wrights in their occupations ; in enlarging and 
énclosing his park, and making additions to his 





palace. As even the most trivial circumstances 
are interesting when they regard so eminent a 
man, it may be mentioned that he kept a lion, 
the expense of whose maintenance forms an 
item in the chamberlain’s accounts; and that 
his active mind, even under the pressure of 
increasing disease, seems to have taken an in- 
terest in the labours of the architects, painters, 
goldsmiths, and inferior artists, who belonged 
to his establishment. In compliance with the 
manners of the times, he maintained a fool, for 
whose comfort he was solicitous, and in whose 
society he took delight. He entertained his 
clergy and his barons, who visited him from 
time to time at his rural palace, in a style of 
noble and abundant hospitality. The minutest 
parts of his expenditure appear to have been 
arranged with the greatest order; and his 
lowest officers and servants, his huntsmen, 
falconers, dog-keepers, gardeners, and park- 
stewards, provided for in rude but regular 
abundance. His gifts and largesses to the 
officers of his household, to his nurse and other 
old servants, and to the most favourite amongst 
his nobles, were frequent and ample: his cha- 
rity in the support of many indigent persons, 
by small annual salaries, or regular allowances 
of meat and flour, was extensive and well- 
directed ; whilst a pleasing view of his genero- 
sity, combined with his love of letters, is pre- 
sented by his presents to ‘ poor clerks,’ for the 
purpose of enabling them to carry on their 
education ‘ at the schools.’ 

‘“* Amidst these quiet but not unkingly cares, 
the near approach of death was contemplated 
with resignation and deep expressions of repent- 
ance for the sins he had committed, and the 
blood which he had spilt. In compliance with 
the regal practice of the age, more than from 
any feelings of ostentation, which was foreign 
to the simplicity of his character, he had given 
orders to have a magnificent tomb made at 
Paris, which was brought to Bruges, thence 
through England into Scotland, and, on its 
arrival, erected in the church of the Benedic- 
tines, at Dumfermline. About a month before 
his death he appears to have conceived an espe- 
cial affection for the monks of Melrose; and 
he directed a letter to his son and successor, 
Prince David, in which he recommends these 
religious men and their monastery to his care 
and protection with great earnestness and soli- 
citude. He had determined also, that, at this 
time, his heart should be buried at Melrose, 
although his body was to be carried to Dumferm- 
line. Soon after this Bruce’s illness assumed 
an appearance which proved that its last stage 
could not be distant; and his principal clergy 
and nobles, with affectionate solicitude repaired 
to Cardross. At this moment that repentance 
for the profuse expenditure of blood during his 
long wars, which he had already expressed, in- 
duced him to alter his wishes for the interment 
of his heart at Melrose, and to resolve, with 
the superstitious feeling of the age, that it 
should be carried to Jerusalem, to be deposited 
in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, since the 
unworthy body it had animated could no longer 
obey its wishes and engage in war against the 
Infidels.”” 


We subjoin the letter alluded to; it is very 
characteristic of the spirit of the age. 


‘“* Robert, by the grace of God, King of Scots, 
to David, his beloved son, and to his successors 
which shall come after him, wisheth safety, and 
such an obedience to his precepts as may merit 
his blessing to rest on their future reigns. Dear 
son, you are aware that he alone is worthy to 
be called a son, who, in all just things imitating 
his father’s example, endeavours, with his whole 
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power, to obey his wishes; nor does he ri 
merit the name of heir, who does not adhere to 
the salutary desires of his predecessor. Being 
desirous, therefore, that you and the rest of 
your successors should continue to entertain 
with devout respect to our memory, that sincere 
love and pious affection, which, being moved 
thereto by their most holy life, we have con. 
ceived towards the monks and the monastery of 
Melrose, in which, according to our special and 
devout injunctions, our heart is to be buried; 
and being the more earnest that this ardour of 
attachment should be shewn by you to these 
holy men after our decease, in order that they 
may be thereby animated to pray more fervently 
and effectually for the welfare of our soul: we 
therefore direct you (and to this request add our 
most fervent supplications and injunctions), 
that you will permit the same holy men to en. 
joy liberally, and without interruption, the rents 
which we have assigned to them towards the re. 
building of their church, rather, if any change 
is made, adding to these gifts than substracting 
from them, and at all times lending a benevo. 
lent ear to their supplications,—defending them 
from their enemies, and all who may invade 
their rights. It is our wish, then, that you, 
my dear son, and others who may be our suc. 
cessors, should be anxious to retain in your 
mind these our exhortations and requests, along 
with the blessing of the Son of God, who taught 
sons to obey their parents, and declared of him. 
self, that he came into the world, not to do his 
own will, but the will of his Father who is in 
heaven. Fn testimony, therefore, of the devo. 
tion with which we are animated towards the 
religious house so highly esteemed and sincerely 
beloved by us, we have addressed the present 
letter to these holy men, to be shewn hereafter 
to our successors. Given at Cardross, on the 
11th of May, in the twenty-fourth year of our 
reign.” 

The next biographies are of Barbour, Wyn- 
ton, and Fordun, the most ancient chroniclers 
of Scotland ; the sketches of whom, and re- 
marks upon their works, are highly interesting. 
In the life of Wynton we meet the following 
curious mention of the famous witches of 
Macbeth :— 

““In Wynton this whole scene is a dream. 
Three strange unearthy women, whom he 
knows to be conversant with futurity, visit his 
slumbers nightly, one of whom salutes him as 
Thayne of Crumbachty, or Cromarty, the 
other as Thayne of Moray, the third as King. 


At night he thocht in hys dreaming, 
That syttand he wes beside the Kyng, 
At a sele in huntyng; swa 

In-til his leisch had greyhundis twa, 
He thocht, quhile he wes swa syttand, 
He saw three wemen by gangand, 
And tha wemen than thocht he 

Thre werd sisters mast lyk to be. 
The fyrst he hard say gangand by 
Lo, yondyr the Thayne of Crwmbachty ; 
The tothir woman sayd agane, 

Of Morave, yondyr I se the Thayne; 
The third than sayd, ‘I se the Kyng.’ 
All this he herd in hys dremyng. 


All this is not only extremely natural and pro« 
bable, but bears every mark of the truth.” 

Boece wrought this up into a real super 
natural scene, and Shakespeare immortalised 
it. The annexed is also a striking notice, and 
relates to Wynton and Fordun :— 

“Tt is a singular fact, and gives a melan- 
choly picture of the very slight circulation of 
literary works, although written by contempo- 
raries, and in the same country, that these twe 
authors were mutually ignorant of each other's 
productions.” ; 

The life of James I., given in part, is worthy 
of the rest of the volume. ‘There seems to be 
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| —_ ___ 
an error in p. 193, where 4864 a.m. and 4864 
z.c. are identified. 

Altogether, this is one of the best of these 
publications. 


The Destinies of Man. By Robert Milhouse. 
12mo. pp. 88. London, 1832. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 


Or Robert Millhouse and his poetical works we 
have repeatedly spoken in the Literary Gazette ; 
and it would be a very imperfect record of the 
literature and genius of the time, did it fail to 
notice the efforts of so remarkable an indi- 
vidual. It is very common to see the shafts of 
ridicule launched at the lowly aspirants who 
essay an entrance into the temple of fame; and 
to be at once a ploughboy, a servant, a me- 
chanic, or any humble rank in life, and a poet, 
is to provoke the satire of the thoughtless and 
unfeeling. We are far from wishing to en- 
courage the “‘ idle trade,” where it would in- 
terfere with essential duties, or where it is 
prompted by conceit rather than by talent; but, 
on the other hand, we think it hard to merge 
in almost one common censure the innocent 
and laudable productions of those whose lot 
happens to be cast among the poorer classes of 
the community. It is true their minds are not 
cultivated in the same school with the for- 
tunate scholar; but Nature alone is a powerful 
teacher where she finds capacity and imagina- 
tin; and, without instancing the mighty 
names she has enrolled among the highest in 
Time’s immortal scroll, we may assert that the 
claims of genius are not limited by circum- 
stance, nor confined to any particular sphere. 

Robert Millhouse, our readers are aware, is a 
stocking-weaver at Nottingham, and has never 
enjoyed any advantages over the mass of the 
body to which he belongs. He must therefore 
have been imbued with much native energy, to 
have struggled into the note he has obtained ; 
and he must have had a true sense of poetical 
beauty to have written such verse as has flowed 
from his pen. Nor has this spoilt him for his 
station in society; on the contrary, we are 
assured that his conduct has always been or- 
derly and correct, so as to entitle him, as a 
man, to the respect of all who know him. 

Amid cheerless and ill-paid labour, when we 
see such a person firmly adhering to right prin- 
ciples, and endeavouring to disseminate them, 
a in the poem before us, we, at least, feel a 
sensible pleasure in encouraging him, and we 
— that public success will complete his re- 
ward. 

The Destinies of Man is composed in lan- 
guage which would reflect credit on the best 
education; and the thoughts are not unworthy 
of the subject. We do not mean to hold the 
poem up as wonderful, or not amenable to 
critical blame ; but we are free to say, that it 
possesses very considerable merit, and, espe- 
cially when we look at the situation of the 
author, does deserve a very favourable recep- 
tion, The following touch, early in the little 
Volume, will illustrate our dicta : 

* Wouth's ardour has abated, and that flame 

When ites ceiien een, oer A. - instrel’s breast 3 

Illumes the sweetest pda “~y —- 
Ts of our rest 


oan dreams of fatry-tand—those visions blest— 


hose meteors dipt in heaven—which lead the mind 
Tesh realms by tancy's loveliest rainbows drest— 
vanish into darkness—while the wind 


to the wretch forlorn the coldness of mankind. 


Mind has its chan i 
- ges—yet there still remain 
irtue, the beam of truth, the patriot’s flame, 
jm ep to misery, though they fall in vain, 
the calm throbbings for that best of fame, 
uman apathy may never tame:— 
These are beyond the reach of man’s control— 





stamp a poetical mind. 
joined lines less decisive of the same character, 


And are the pure oblations of the soul, 
Rising = —— whose word sustains this wondrous 
whole !” 


There is a very animated description of the 
deluge, from which we will-copy a few stanzas, 
as farther specimens of the writer’s powers. 


** At length, in terrors, came the doubtful morn! 
Then, in its strength, the incroaching flood began ; 
And the sealed fountains of the deeps were torn, 
While, from the rending clouds the torrents ran: 
Awe seized the boldest—for the homes of man, 

—— or mean, to rushing streams gave way ; 
And on the uplands, in a narrower span, 
Tribe a tribe, beneath the tempest’s sway, 

Join’d with the thunder’s voice their wailing of dismay. 


What congregated multitudes were there !— 
Men of five centuries, still fierce in crime; 
Those giants of their race, unused to fear, 
With looks majestical, but not sublime: 

There matrons old, in nothing grave but time— 
And warriors, ardent in the bloom of years— 

And virgin beauty, fading in its prime— oh 
And youthful brides, sad, wasting in their tears— 
And wild despair, and madness, scowling towards the 

spheres. 


And there came on, in restless love of life, 
Domestic flocks and herds, with hurrying pace, 
And beasts of prey, not yet subdued from strife:— 
The antelope, and roebuck of the chase, 
Bounding to’scape from death—and in that space 
The reptiles crept along the slippery ground, 
Or yon | to man, with horrible embrace ; 
The vulture overhead, in wheeling round, 
Scream’d, or, alighting fierce, his dying victim found! 
Not yet was Nature vanquish’d! 
* * * * * + 
A few terrific days and nights were past, 
And the vast waters rose on every side; 
And still the sheet-like rains were falling fast, 
While from the mountains rush’d the eddyin tide; 
And ~ they sought those mountains—far and wide 
Death had reduced the multitude to few ; 
Famine had wrought his deeds, in scorn of pride, 
And the devouring flood still onward drew; 
While to the shelving rocks the trembling remnant flew. 


Then came the extreme of horrors! Hope in vain 
Look’d out, bewilder’d, o’er the vast profound : 
The famish’d mother, reckless of her pain, 
Hung o’er her dying babes, and clasp’d them round ; 
The fainting father, stretch’d upon the ground, 
Shared with the serpent and the wolf his bed ; 
There, tame with dread, the lion ceased to bound, 
And, couchant, sought a pillow for his head, 

And trembled with affright, and rested on the dead. 


Still swell’d the mighty waters !—and they swept 

A portion of the lingering band away ; 

Some towards the topmost mountain-summits crept, 

Where flocks of birds were screaming in ween he 

Those summits mock’d their efforts, and they lay 

Where the forced torrent, foaming, sunk below ; 

The sun, through broken clouds, sent forth a ray, 

Which led their sight to lengthening scenes of woe, 
And tipt with light the waves, and mark’d their over- 

throw. 


Then o’er them closed the congregated seas, 
And the ark rode in safety on their breast.” 


An apostrophe to the Ocean follows, which 
we deem highly poetical. 


** Thou boundary of empires! whose renown 
Lives but in mockery of history’s e— 
Whose tyrant-kings went prowling up and down, 
Till vanquish’d in the grasp of withering age; 
Decay subdued their greatness, for the rage 
of a time has chased them from the earth ; 
Their arts and records are a theme to engage 
Long disquisitions, of but little worth, 

While thou art reigning still, in thine wnsocial mirth. 


The young Sun woo'd thee with his dawning light, 
And the first moonbeams sported on thy breast, 
Ere maddening tempests roused thy giant might, 
Breaking, with desperate peals, thy dream of rest ; 
And sometimes now thou slumberest, and art drest 
Gay as a bride, in robes that sunbeams weave; 
When crimson clouds adorn the glowing west, 

And thy scarce-rippling waves in beauty heave— 
All faithless when serene, and smiling to deceive.” 


The term ‘ unsocial mirth” is enough to 
Nor are the sub- 


though in a poor Nottingham stocking-weaver. 


«* The Sun emerges while frail mortals sleep ;— 
Spring will return, although we heed it not ;— 
he laughing Summer will come on, to steep 
The flowers with dews, in many an unknown spot;— 
The Autumn will go forth and bless the cot, 
Where the poor peasant takes no note of time; 
And snows, unwelcome, will descend to blot 
The fairest landscapes,---and the storm sublime, 





These find their meed above, from whence they came, 


Though man lift up his voice, will sweep the wintry 
clime. 


ree AREER SN 

Will the stars weep because our hearts are sad ?—. 

No ——— have they with our dismay ;— 

Nor will they brighter shine when we are glad :— 

At our command, will yonder comet stay, 

And gild no sky but ours ?—alas! we la 

Such schemes on earth, that even fools despise.” 

With this we shall conclude our extracts. 
The author (after the flood) glances over the 
ancient world,— Assyria, Egypt, Thebes, 
Greece, and Rome; and ends, having a dash at 
the Church of England, in the vein of liberal- 
ism,* with a paraphrastic laudamus in the 
style of the Psalmist. 

In the way of criticism we shall not be par- 
ticular. A severe judgment would have cor- 
rected many verbal weaknesses, and poor and 
even inapplicable epithets ; but our readers can 
appreciate the whole by the extracts we have 
made. We need not, therefore, go at length 
into the most disagreeable part of our task = 
“* fetters it with shade,” page 8; “ weeps” and 
“throbs through broken ‘slumbers, like an 
o’er-wept child,” p. 23, are merely proofs of 
inappositeness and inelegance, which occur too 
frequently. We have also to observe on the 
recurrence of common-place rhymes in almost 
every second page; but, again and again, we 
urge, that even in the most polished and 
accomplished writer these things would be 
only trivial defects; in Robert Millhouse, the 
weaver of Nottingham, they ought not to be 
noted; and our excuse for offending against 
our own rule, is that, if we did not specify 
the defects, we might be supposed to be the 
blind panegyrists of a petitioning bard. In 
other times, Millhouse would have needed no 
merciful consideration ; he might well have 
stood upon his own character and performances : 
but in these days of superabundant mediocrity, 
it requires good fortune to be appreciated at 
aught like a real value. 





Lectures on the Steam-Engine. By Dr. Lard- 
ner. New edition. 12mo. pp. 268. London, 


1832. Taylor. 

Tuis new edition of a valuable work on an 
important mechanical (we might almost say 
superhuman) power, contains two additional 
lectures on subjects of popular interest, viz. a 
long one on the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway, and a very short notice on the em- 
ployment of steam-carriages on public roads. 
In the former, Dr. Lardner gives great praise 
to Mr. Gurney for his efforts during ten years, 
and especially since 1825, in improving steam- 
carriages, so as to overcome all the obstacles 
presented to their travelling on the common 
public roads with passengers or goods. He 
asserts that such carriages would not injure 
*«<« Oh! ye who are the shepherds of his fold,— 

On whose example faith and works depend ; 

Your hands, like His, should grasp not after gold,— 

He never sought reward from foe or friend ! 

Ye preach his Gospel! whose benignant end 

Is peace, and charity to all mankind! 

He kept no grinding factor, to contend 

In sanctioned law-suits—looking mercy blind— 
Like _ base Gaul, whose sword the doubtful scale in- 

clined. 

And you, in clothing which I will not name; 

Who prowl amongst His flock yourselves to keep ; 

Full oft,, your actions bring his Word to shame 

With seo’ ng fools, and make Religion weep ! 

*T was His, through all His pilgrimage, to steep 

The bleeding heart, wherever it was found ! 

Your feet the boundaries of His fold o’erleap ; 

And, while the flock defenceless roam around, 
Ye seize the easy prey, inflicting many a wound. 

Was He ambitious of what men call great ? 

He served the board, and bathed His followers’ feet; 

He had no palace, graced in pompous state ; 

Nor sighed for greetings in the public street : 

His prayers were brief in holiness! and meet 

To reach the ear of Heaven’s eternal King ! 

For they were sacred, humble, and discreet ;— 

He called no sect, or partisan, to brin 





A sanction to His Word, by useless cavilling. 
Ye rend His Church asunder !” 
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roads so much as those drawn by horses—as 
broader wheels can be used, and the weight of 
the apparatus and fuel, &c. has been much re- 
duced. The doctor is also of opinion that the 
machine may be so constructed as to ascend the 
steepest hills on most of our roads; but at any 
rate that horses might be put to in aid of them 
at places where such pulls are to be overcome. 
Were machinery to supersede animal draught 
as it exists at present, it is calculated that suf- 
ficient food for the support of eight millions of 
added population could be raised! The vo- 
lume then alludes to Mr. Hancock’s steam- 
carriages, about to be established between Pad- 
dington and the Bank, and other environs of 
London: also to Mr. Ogle’s carriage, now 
trying experiments in the country, but which 
Dr. Lardner had not seen, and was therefore 
unable to describe with accuracy ; which we 
regret, as, from all we ourselves know, it is 
certainly one of the most ingenious and pro- 
mising of these rival speculations. It farther 
appears, that Mr. Trevithick, the original in- 
ventor of the steam-carriage, has a new and 
improved specimen ready to start; and that 
Dr. Church, of Birmingham, has actually 
formed a company to employ steam-coaches, &c. 
between Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and London. e shall see. 

Of the second lecture we need say little, as it 
simply relates to Mr. Perkins’s clever steam- 
gun, paddle-wheels, and other curious and re- 
markable inventions, exhibited at the Adelaide 
Rooms, and which we have already described in 
the Literary Gazette. 





Oral Traditions of the Cinque Ports and their 
Localities, compared with Antiquarian Re- 
searches, Natural Causes, and other Effects. 
By Captain K. B. Martin, of the General 
Steam Navigation Company. 8vo. pp. 31. 
London, 1832. Harding ; Kiad ; Gilbert. 

An odd title-page, respecting “ natural causes 

and other effects,” opens to us a little sketch on 

an interesting topic, and which might be ex- 
panded into a very entertaining volume. The 

worthy captain treats us, however, with only a 

short trip, in which, shewing us the coast of 

the channel, he contends that it has been pro- 
digiously changed by a great convulsion, and 
not by any gradual encroachment or recession 
of the sea. He also declares the Godwin Sands 
to have been in ancient times the real estate 
and bond fide domain of Earl Godwin ; that 
ships now ride or sink where formerly men 
inhabited towns and walked in fields; and that, 
vice vers, men now inhabit towns and walk in 
fields where the waves of the ocean rolled. The 
speculation is amusing, and in many points 
nm | mar sustained C data ; though we must 
repel the argument (page 10) founded on the 

Roman naval vessel aonteed nine or ten 

years sso in the bed of the ved Rother, be- 

cause that Roman ship was clearly proved to be 
an old Dutch vy ferny 





The Pilgrim of Erin, and other Poems. 12mo. 
p- 120. London, 1832. Dalton. 

Our Pilgrim of Erin is warm; in his prin- 

cipal poem patriotically—in the “ other,” rather 

too much for publication, in the amative vein. 








Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera ; with Annotations 
in English, &c. &c. By the Rev. H. Pem- 
ble, B.A. 8vo. pp. 577. London, 1832. Long- 
man and Co. ; Cadell; Baldwin; Whittaker ; 
and many other booksellers. 

Turs is the first Delphin edition of a classic 


we remember to have seen done with English |: 





notes: altogether, we like it much. Ie is cer- 
tainly true that it is rational to explain an un- 
known by a known language ; and the editor 
has been much indebted to Doering for the 
matter he has thus given us. We have dis- 
covered some imperfections in the index; but 
still we do not think, were we buying a Horace, 
that we should prefer any copy to this, so ably 
edited by Mr. Pemble. 





Zoleikha, a Dramatic Tale from Holy Writ. 
8vo. pp. 111. London, 1832. Carpenter 
and Son. 

Iolande, a Tale, &c. 8vo. pp. 111. London, 
1832, Cadell; Edinburgh, Blackwood. 

Caracalla, a Tragedy. By H.T.T. Pp. 124. 
London, 1832. Groombridge ; Andrews. 

Eura and Zaphyra. With Poetical Pieces by 
David Booth. 8vo. pp. 120. 2d edition. 
London, 1832. Saunders and Otley. 

A sERIES of mistakes. Let an author think 

for a moment on the originality, the variety, 

required for lite suceess in the present day : 
but self-“* love ‘will hope where reason would 
despair.” 








Pinnock’s Goldsmith's England. Pp. 508. 23d 
edition, revised by W. C. Taylor, M.A. 
London, 1832. Whittaker. 

Mr. W. C. Taytor had little to doin revising 

this excellent abridgment of history ; and what 

he has added is not so well done as the original 
portion. The portrait of William IV. is more 
like Mr. Wrench in a stage disguise. 








Pinnock’s Catechisms: Hebrew Grammar. 
Third edition. 18mo. pp. 84. London, 
1832. Whittaker and Co. 

As far as it goes, a useful, and, generally speak- 

ing, accurate compend of Hebrew grammar, 

though containing some rather important errors 
for which the compiler must be held responsible 

(ea. gr. pp. 5, 10, 14, 17, 43, 82, &c.), and 

others (pp. 6, 38, 55, 58, &c.) probably to be 

laid to the charge of the printer: so that the 
scrupulous accu: we have often insisted on 
as so essential in all elementary works, cannot 
be claimed by this publication. It, however, 
performs creditably all that may be expected 
from such a précis. 


of 3 and east of y Virginis.: difference of deci. 

nation about 1°}. 174— Pallas in opposition 

north of 27 Piscium. 17'—Ceres 4° north-east 

of Menkar in Cetus. 

164 2h. Jupiter in opposition near 20 Pis. 
cium and the asteroid Pallas. . 
Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

First Satellite, immersion -. 612 0 4 

emersion ---- 


9 
Second Satellite, immersion ‘ 
0 

emersion - 


28 
Third Satellite, immersion - - x 
Fourth Satellite 0 
10¢.17—Saturn in conjunction with the Sun. 
54 major axis of the ring 3677 ; minor axis 
0-91. 294—major axis of the ring 36-91; 
minor axis 0-03. 304 6% the Earth will be 
in the plane of the ring, which then presenting 
only its edge, will disappear on account of its 
thinness, excepting to the most powerful in- 
struments. Owing to the close proximity of 
the planet to the Sun, the interesting pheno- 
mena attending the disappearance will not be 
visible. The ring will re-appear on the third 
of the following December. 
14 Uranus about half a degree north of: 
Capricorni. 
Deptford. 
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NEW PATENTS 
Granted by his Majesty for Inventions. Sealed, 1832. 

To Benjamin Cook, of Birmingham, for an improve- 
ment in the application of a material hitherto unused in 
the manufacture of paints, varnishes, and for various 
other purposes. ; 

To Peter Young, of Fenchurch Street, in consequence 
of a communication made to him by a foreigner residing 
abroad, for a new mode of manufacturing mangel-wurzel, 
for the purpose of producing certain known articles of 


commerce. { 
To Thomas Gaunt, of Islington, for a certain improve- 
ment or improvements in gaiters or spatter-dashes. __ 
To Joshua Taylor Beale, of Whitechapel, for certain 
improvements in steam-engines. 

'o John Howard Kyan, of Euston Square, for a new 
mode of preserving certain vegetable substances from 
decay. 

To John Bate, of the Poultry, for an improvement or 
improvements on manny applicable to the imitation 
of medals, sculpture, and other works of art, executed in 


To Al der Beattie Shankland, of London, in con- 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR SEPTEMBER. 
224 13% 39™—the autumnal equinox. 

Lunar Phases and Conjunetions. 
D. 


. He 
113 


> First Quarter in Ophiuchus -- v 
1 


O Full Moon in ~— oseece 9 
C Last Quarter in Taurus ‘ 
@ New Moon in Virgo 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 


Uranus in Capricornus - «+++ seeee 
Jupiter in Pisces 

Mars in Taurus -- 

Mercury in Leo -- 

Saturn in Leo ..-- 

Venus in Virgo - 

1°. Mercury at his greatest south latitude. 
2¢_in conjunction with Venus. 54‘—with Sa- 
turn. 84 14~ inferior conjunction with the 
Sun. 17¢— in stationary near c Leonis. 204 
—ascending node. 244—greatest elongation 
(17° 52’) as a morning star. 254 — perihelion. 
294 22h in conjunction with Saturn: differ- 
ence in declination 9’. 

Venus is too near the Sun to be conspicuous 
as an evening star. 11¢ 23" in conjunction 
with » Virginis: difference of latitude 10’. 
30%—Mars approaching the Hyades. 
25¢ — Vesta and Juno in conjunction south 


sequence of a communication made to him by a foreigner 
ding abroad, for a new method of spinning flax and 
hemp by means of machinery. 

To John Demeur, of Water Lane, for a manufacture 
in the extraction of oleaginous matter from a certain 2 
reign vegetable kernel, and the application of the sai 
oleaginous matter to the making of oil, candles, soap, 
and other articles of commerce; a part of which invention 
has been communicated to him by a foreigner residing 
abroad. 

To John James Clark and John Nash, of Meni 
Raven, Lincoln, and John Longbottom, of Leeds, for 
certain improvements in the machinery and process por} 
in the manufacture of tiles, bricks, bread, Ueculs © > 
other articles formed of plastic materials, a part of whic 
improvements is applicable to other purposes. - 

To Benjamin Cook, of Birmingham, for an impro : 
method of manufacturin, — useful articles from 

itherto used for that purpose. - 

mt Richard Roberts, of Manchester, for a certain a 
provement or certain improvements in steam-engines, Mt 
also in the mechanism through which the elastic force 
steam is made to give impulse and to regulate the § 

otive carriages. . 
otto John George Edwards, of Birmingham, o dee 
losophic alphabet, arrang t o , deed 
Sigurt, bv which the articulate sounds of languages may 
so % e y> Renfrewshit®, 
for a machine for a new mode of spinning cone. hiss 
flax, and other fibrous substances, communica 

in foreigner. 

YF Sir Charles Webb Dance, of Hertsbourne, Hertford, 
for certain improvements in steam-boilers. x, for the 

To John Holt, the younger, of Whitby, Yor Steed 
application of a mode or process for preparing ai 
facturing certain fibrous su 





Inh 








i for 4 
To Charles Axon, of Heaton Norris, Lancaster, 
cents aries foment in the machines called throsties and 
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frames, made from cotton, silk, linen, woollen, 

orother fibrous substances. 
To George Goodlet, of Leith, for a new method of pre- 
rough meal from = wheat or other grain, 
previous to their being dressed for flour; also rough 
meal from id barley, malt, or other grain, previous 


groun 
to their being put into the mash-tub for brewing or dis- 


tilling. 
To Robert James Hendrie, of Shoreditch, for an econo- 
mical mode of improving dyed silk. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, Devon, Esq., for cer- 
tain new or improved methods of: draining of and culti- 
vating land, and new or improved machinery and appa- 
ratus applicable thereto, which machinery and apparatus 
may be applied to divers other useful purposes. 

To Charles Augustin Busby, of the Wick Road, near 
Brighthelmstone, for an improved method of producing 
the circulation of fluids through pipes, cisterns, or other 
vessels, applicable to warming or cooling the interior of 
buildings, and to other purposes. 

To Grant Preston, of the Minories, for an improve- 
ment or improvements in ships’ com > 

To Frederick Steiner, of Church, near Blackburn, in 
pans ow of a communication from a foreigner residing 

, for an invention of a certain process or processes 
by which spent madder or madders, that have been pre- 
viously used, can be made to yield a great quantity of 
colouring matter, and for dyeing with the same in various 
colours all descriptions of cotton, linen, wool, silk, or any 
mixture of them; and also for improving for dyeing mad- 
ders that have not been previously used. 

To William Hubie, of York, for an improved mangle. 

To Joseph Alexander Taylor, of George Street, Hano- 
ver Square, for an improved whipstick or cane, to be used 
when riding. 

To John Sylvester, of Great Russell Street, for certain 
improvements in apparatus for raising the temperaure of 
air to warm and ventilate buildings. 

To Hugh Bolton, of Sharples, in the parish of Bolton 
le Moors, for an improvement in the machinery used for 
carding cotton and other fibrous materials. 

To Jacob Perkins, of Fleet Street, for certain improve- 
ments in blowing and exhausting air applicable to various 
purposes. ji 
_ To may Lowe, of Brick Lane, Old Street, for his 
invention for increasing the illuminating power of such 
coal gas as is usually produced in gas works; also for con- 
verting the refuse products from the manufacture of coal 
§88, as is usually produced in gas-works, into an article 
of commerce not heretofore produced therefrom; and 
also for a new mode of conducting the process of conden- 
sation in the manufacture of gas for illumination. 

To William Brown, of Liverpool, in consequence of a 
communication made to him by a certain foreigner resid- 
abroad, for certain improvements on steam-engines, 

© Harriot Grant Gillet, of Birmingham, in conse- 
quence of a communication made to her late husband by 
4certain foreigner residing abroad, of a new or improved 
machine or instrument to measure, beat, and give the 
accents in all the different moods of time, with any degree 
of velocity required, applicable to the teaching of music. 

To Edward Garsed, of Homerton, and Alfred Robin- 
son, of Mile End, for certain improvements in apparatus 
for ~~ warming, and ventilating drying houses, 
Tooms, buil dings, ships, and mines. 

To Frederick William Isaac, of Charlotte Street, Fitz- 
Toy Square, for certain improvements in ornamenting the 
finger-keys and other parts of pianofortes, organs, and 
other musical instruments. 
aa’ James Macdonald, of the University Club House, 

Mall East, that in consequence of a communication 
made to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, he is 
in — of an invention of an improved construction 

To Alexander Beattie Shankland, of Liv 

> erpool Street, 
that he has lately had communicated to him be otensigner 
Tehling abroad a new method of spinning wool. 
Pt. © William Daubney Holmes, of St. John’s Square, 
ain eae method of heating houses and other buildings, 
of applying heat to various manufactures and other 


o ; Thomas and Robert Wedlake, of Hornchurch, Es- 
» or certain improvements in ploughs, particularly the 
as he licable to the same and other ploughs, 
nahels t Hicks, of Wimpole Street, for an improved 
T = an apparatus for baking bread. 
9 William Hodge, of Margaret Place, Dover Road, 
Todt improvements in ae for dyeing hats. 
wae loshua Vordsworth, of Leeds, for certain improve- 
po meg machinery for preparing, drawing, roving, and 
ass px. hemp, wool, and other fibrous materials. 
communi petty? of Chancery Lane, in consequence of a 
; nication made to him by a certain foreigner resid- 
f —- — nae in the construction 
_ app , various purposes, 
D NEW ANALYSIS OF SOLAR LIGHT. 
R. Brewster, to whom the science of optics 
been so much indebted, lately published fur- 
" experiments to prove the inability of the 
Prism to analyse light, and the division of the 
ae into three spectra of different colours, 
me) =e and blue. The results of this in- 
on ar P ° : 
ge e stated in the following proposi- 


— 
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1. White light consists of three simple co- 
lours, red, yellow, and blue, by the mixture of 
which all other colours are formed. 

2. The solar spectrum, whether formed by 
prisms of transparent bodies, or by grooves in 
metallic and transparent surfaces, consists of 
three spectra of equal length, beginning and 
terminating at the same points, viz. a red spec- 
trum, a yellow spectrum, and a blue spectrum. 

3. All pe colours in the solar spectrum are 
compound colours, each of them consisting of 
red, yellow, and blue light, in different pro- 
portions. 

4. A certain quantity of white light, incapable 
of being decomposed o the prism, in conse- 
quence of all its component rays having the 
same refrangibility, exists at every point of the 
spectrum, and may at some points be exhibited 
in an insulated state. 

Phrenologists had accounted for the insensi- 
bility of certain eyes to particular colours, by a 
supposed want of, or disease in, the organ of 
colour; but Dr. B. says, that in the case of eyes 
blind to red light, blue and yellow are the only 
colours recognised, and they are, abstracting the 
red, the two remaining colours of the spectrum. 
To such eyes light is always seen in the red 
space; but this arises from the eye being sen- 
sible to the yellow and blue rays which are 
mixed with the red light. Hence blue light 
will be seen in the place of the violet, and a 
greenish yellow will appear in the orange and 
red spaces; or, which is the same thing, the 
spectrum will consist only of the yellow and 
blue spectra. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Portraits of the principal Female Characters in 
the Waverley Novels. Part I. With illus. 
trative Letter-press, London, 1832. Chap- 
man and Hill; Moon, Boys, and Graves; 
Fraser. 

In our No. 813, we noticed two of the por- 
traits which, together with two others, Flora 
Mac Ivor, by A. Chalon, and Rose Bradwar- 
dine, by C. R. Leslie, form this number. Both 
the novelties are beautiful specimens of the 
chalk style of engraving, and do much credit to 
Mr. H. Robinson and Mr. Mote, with whose 
productions we hope to become better acquainted 
than we are at present. In Flora, Mr. Chalon 
has shewn a fine sense of the exalted female 
character ; and Leslie’s Rose, with some quaint- 
ness, is as lovely a flower as artist could 
imagine. 


Engravings from the Works of the late Henry 
Liversege. By 8. Cousins, J. Bromley, W. 
Giller, J. P. Quilley, W. Ward, &c. Part I. 
London, 1832, Moon, Boys, and Graves ; 
Manchester, Grundy. 


TuIs most promising artist was cut off in the 
blossoming of his fame, leaving behind him but 
few memorials of his great talent. But these, 
we rejoice to see, are in the course of being 
preserved, and made generally known, by means 
of engravings worthy of the ability and skill 
displayed in the originals. This first fasciculus 
contains the Weekly Register, by W. Giller,— 
a cobbler reading the paper; Capt. Macheatb, 
by W. Ward ; and the Inquiry,—a boy asking 
at a door where he is to leave some game, by 
J. P. Quilley. Mezzotinto could not go farther 
in giving the full force and character of these 
very clever pieces, than which nothing in fami- 
liar life can be more true to nature. We 
believe the whole number of pictures will not 
amount to thirty; and if executed with equal 


meer cence reenact me 
care and spirit, the volume will be a perfect 
treat to the collector, and better than a marble 
tomb to poor Liversege, who died at the early 
age of about twenty-six years. 


Scraps and Sketches. By George Cruikshank. 
Part IV. Robins and Co, 

Tue pencil of G. Cruikshank always affords 
us as much to point a moral as to raise a laugh. 
The Lively Pleasure-boat, with its very sick 
party—the Cigar-divan, with its apes of 
dandies —the Devil’s Frying-pan of annual 
Amusements—and a whole series of Tails, are 
as instructive, from their satire upon folly and 
vice, as they are amusing from their eccen- 
tricity and talent. The fancy of the artist 
seems to be inexhaustible: he is the Hogarth 
of his class, if indeed he be not sui generis, 
and a class by himself, Any person might 
wait an hour for dinner, in perfect good tem- 
per, with this one Part in the drawing-room, 


Major’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, selected 
from the splendid Collections of Art, public 
and private, which adorn Great Britain; 
with historical and critical Descriptions and 
Dissertations. By AllanCunningham. No. I. 
London, J. Major. 

Eneravines from Titian, Guercino, and 
Gainsborough, are the subjects of this No. I. 
of a new, and, if executed in a superior style, 
excellent design ; but as we have not derived 
the satisfaction, either from the artists or from 
the literary matter, which we had a right to 
expect, we shall for the present abstain from 
criticism ; and bid all concerned improve upon 
their beginning, if they look for that success 
which such an undertaking needs to support it, 
either in cash or character. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations to Murray's 
Edition of the Life and Works of Lord Byron. 
Part VI. London, 1832. Murray; Tilt. 

We always come to this work with a full 

assurance of the excellence we shall find in its 

subjects, and we have little more to do than to 
name them as a bill of fare, that our readers 
may be aware of the treat that awaits them. 

And first we have the portrait of the Right 

Hon. Anne Isabella Lady Noel Byron, which 

in its character has much of I] Penserosa: it is 

beautifully engraved, after Newton, by, W. H. 

Mote. This is finely contrasted by ‘‘ the Maid 

of Saragoza,” engraved by W. Finden, from a 

drawing by F. Stone: all here is ardour and 

animation, and speaks some desperate resolve. 

The vignettes give us Newstead Abbey, the 

Fountain at Newstead, and. Hucknall church, 

Nottinghamshire. These are after drawings by 

W. Westall, A.R.A.; followed by Malta, after 

J,M, W. Turner, R.A.; Lachin-y-gair, after 

G. Robson; and Cadiz, after a drawing by 

Lieutenant-colonel Batty. All of which are 

executed by E, Finden in the best spirit both of 

engraver and painter. 

Perhaps we should say that this fasciculus 
possesses a peculiar attraction, in offering us the 
portrait of Lady Byron, as a part connected 
with “‘ the (quere Landscape 2) Ilustrations” 
of her noble husband. It is a very intellectual 
head, and a countenance which one cannot look 
upon without wishing that its destiny had been 
happier. The Maid of Saragoza had the ruin 
of country, and of every thing dear to human 
nature, to be consonant with her sacrifice : 
Lady Byron enjoyed every ingredient which 
might fill the cup of felicity, wealth, rank, intel- 
ligence.—Do we not, ene and all of us, foun- 
der our own ventures on the sea of life? It 





is not the tempest, the quicksand, the lee- 
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ED 
shore, or the rock; but our own folly in steering 
the vessel, to which prosperity is the most dan- 
gerous gale, and the most trifling obstacle a 
wreck. 


Waiting for Death; an unfinished Engraving 
on wood by the late T. Bewick: being his 
last work. London, Longman and Co. 


Was there ever such a title ?—why, it beats 
Death’s Doings out of the field; and at last we 
can only say, that, for a curiosity, “ it is a sorry 
sight.” Asamemento of that celebrated artist’s 
works, whose latest effort it is, it should find a 
place in the folio of the collector. Something 
allied to the High-mettled Racer, the subject is 
represented of a worn-out horse, in all its 
misery of skin and bone, exposed to'the pitiless 
pelting of a snow-storm. The print is accom- 


panied by some letter-press advocating the 
cause of humanity towards animals, better in- 
tended than expressed. 


Sketches in Italy, No. XI, Drawn on stone by 
W. Linton. 
ScenEs in Pompeii, viz. the Tragic Theatre, 
the Basilica, the Amphitheatre, the Forum and 
Temple of Jupiter, the Forum with Vesuvius, 
the Temple of Isis, the Street of Tombs from 
the Inn, the Street of Tombs from the Tomb 
of Diomedes. This Number places before our 
view these most interesting and celebrated ruins, 
where the vast and the magnificent of past 
ages fill the mind with wonder and admiration 
at the measure and extent of such mighty plans. 
Nor do we think that any elaborate details would 
give a more complete idea of their magnitude 
and character than these efficient sketches of 
the artist. 


i 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE COVENANTER’S SON. 


Youne Allan of the Hielands, my brother 
dear, is gone, 

And dreary through the long, long nights I sit 
and weep alone ; 

My fancy hears his spirit.voice within the 
twilight dim, 

And sleep brings but an aching dream of days 
gone by, and him! 

Of him, and of that fearful hour when from 
our own fire-side— 

And from the Bible, where he knelt to seek his 
soul’s true guide— 

They drage’d my brother forth to death—to 
death; as ’twere a crime 

To worship as our fathers in the Covenanters’ 
time! 


My mother shriek’d—her wo was wild—she 
clasped their cruel knees; 

But tears, nor yet her sad gray hairs, might 
plead with men like these: 

They dragg’d him to the lonely moor, that dark 
and dreadful night, 

And slew him there, amidst our cries and 
prayers, before our sight ! 

I saw him kneeliin manly bloom their deadly 
guns before— 

I clasped him in my arms a corpse, all cold and 
red with gore : 

They left me to my misery—like slaves of guilt 
they fled, 

With the curse of Heaven and the brand of 
Cain upon their head. 


My mother, like one half-deranged, lay moan- 
ing wild and deep, 

And gazing on the corpse—that gaze had made 
a fiend to weep ! 


I would have whisper’d comfort, had not an- 
guish chok’d my breath ; 

I would have pray’d, but all my words burst 
forth in shrieks of death. 

We buried him in secret, and in secret wept 
him dead ; 

But from that night my mother pined, and 
never left her bed : 

I toil for food from morn to eve, and soothe her 
as I may ;— 

But what can heal the broken heart, recall the 
mind’s lost ray ? 


And he, the truest, best of friends, young 
Bruce of Ronadell, 

Hath sued me to become his bride—and, oh! I 
love him well ; 

But never will I quit thy side—no, no! my 
mother dear— 

Though he should choose some lovelier bride, 
and leave me, leave me here ! 

Some happier one who loves him more—but 
that could never be : 

Oh, if—if I should lose my love, my mother 
dear, for thee— 

If coldly he should turn away, and other maiden 
wed— 

Then, mother, let me die with thee—thy grave 
my bridal bed ! 

C. SwaIn. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
NOCTES WEST MONASTERIENSES.—NO. Il. 
** Come like shadows, so depart.” 

LET my reader, if he can, imagine the feelings 
which crowded themselves upon my mind. 
Time seemed to be annihilated, and ages and 
centuries contracted to a span. The vastness of 
the abbey was illuminated by a clear silvery and 
supernatural light, that seemed not to proceed 
from any determinate luminary, but was gene- 
rally diffused throughout, penetrating into every 
niche and crevice, and displaying every form in 
bold and strong relief. My eyes wandered from 
one shape to another, as they glided past me with 
all the lineaments and energetic action of life, 
each one habited in the costume of the period 
in which he lived. It seemed an unearthly 
masquerade, and struck me with unspeakable 
awe. The Catholic abbot of the twelfth century 
and the Protestant dean of the nineteenth 
might be seen in amicable converse; and the 
mailed knight of Edward the Third discussing 
some point of military tactics with the general 
of George the Fourth. For several minutes I 
was struck dumb with amazement. Was I 
dreaming? Was I entranced? No. What could 
it be? I seemed encompassed by some mighty 
spell. Garrick waited till I had in some degree 
recovered from my astonishment, then, turning 
towards me, said, ‘* I see, sir, you appear some- 
what surprised at beholding so numerous and 
so strange an assemblage here to-night ; but, 
as I said before, I will initiate you into our 
mysteries, and will likewise introduce you to a 
few friends ; so come, and while we are making 
our way out of the chancel, I will explain every 
thing; and I think I can promise you some 
amusement, as well as instruction, in the con- 
versation of men with whose deeds and fame 
you are perhaps well acquainted, though not 

with themselves.” 

I stammered forth my thanks, and followed 
my kind conductor into the nave of the cathe- 
dral. As we proceeded, I ventured to ask him 
how it was that he and so many of the illus- 
trious dead were still wandering on earth, and 
whether they were doing penance ? “ I do not 
know,” he replied, ‘*‘ whether I may be per- 
mitted to reveal all the secrets of our exist. 











————————————————— 
ence after we have passed the inevitable goal ; 
but I may satisfy you in this point, that we, 
whom you see here assembled worshipping our 
Creator in a terrestrial temple, are neither ex. 
cluded from the mansions of the blest, nor are 

* Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in our days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away.’ 
Besides, you are not to consider that we are 
prisoners in Paradise. The whole universe jg 
our heaven, or, to invert the words of Milton’s 
Satan— 
* Which way we fly is heaven, ourselves are heaven,’ 


We can, at a thought, transport ourselves to 
any point of the creation to which our wishes 
may direct us ; and very often do we visit those 
scenes which our past recollections have en- 
deared to us. We are seldom absent from the 
sides of our living friends. I have been many 
times near you when you would least have 
suspected it.”” ‘“* Indeed !”’ I exclaimed in the 
utmost astonishment ; “ when and where? and 
why could I not see you then as now?” “ Nay, 
my good friend,” said Garrick ; “ one question 
at a time, if you please; for, privileged as we 
immortals are, we are not able to answer a 
dozen queries at once.’ ‘‘ I beg pardon; I1”— 
** No apologies, Mr. ——. Come, take my arm 
and—’’ This mentioning my name, and more. 
over inviting me to take his arm, completely 
overset my already bewildered senses. To be 
sure I could in some degree account for his 
knowledge of my name, from his having said 
that he had often been with me ; but to ask me 
to take his arm-——the arm of a ghost—of an un- 
substantial shadow—this was really too much. 
I began to think that my good friend, Mr. 
Garrick, was drawing too largely on my credu- 
lity, and with difficulty suppressing a smile, I 
contrived to stammer forth, “ Your arm, sir? 
take your arm?” ‘ Yes, sir! take my arm!” 
replied he seriously, and apparently wondering 
at my hesitation. ‘‘ What! the arm ofa 
ghost?” ‘‘ Oh! ay, I forgot,—I should have 
told you before. I, however, beg now to inform 
you, that, at this present moment at least, Tam 
no more a ghost than yourself. And to prove 
that, look at my shadow on the pavement; ! 
am much mistaken if you do not find it as 
strongly defined as your own.” I looked, and 
it was as he said! ** And,” continued he, “it 
you can overcome your reluctance to take the 
arm of a ghost, as you are pleased to think me, 
you will have still farther evidence of my sub- 
stantiality. Come, come now, take it, while I 
proceed to initiate you.” : 

I obeyed him in silent amazement, which 
was byno means lessened at finding that his lim) 
was quite as solid as my own; nay, farther, 
I could feel the texture of the cloth of which 
his dress was composed: and, moreover, <r 
no proof was to be wanting to dispel any litle 
lingering cloud of scepticism in my mind, ata 
sudden turn that he made, his sword (which he 
wore in accordance with the fashion of his day) 
got between my legs, and nearly threw us bot! 
down. On our recovering our perpendicularity, 
“ There now,” said he, laughing, “ I hope 
that is enough to convince you.” “ Indeed ry 
is,” I said ; ‘‘ but pray explain to me this _ 
of wonders which rush upon me, the one “ 4 
ing on the heels of the other.” “ I mee i 
to explain,” answered he, “‘ when your “You 
tion interrupted me. But to proceed.— an 
must know then, in the first place, that we’ ch 
assume a material body at pleasure, ere 
however, is always invisible to every =. 
has not undergone a certain probation. 


self and another are the only mortals who have 
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ecome SO qualified. That other one was An- 
tonio Vern, who became acquainted with all 
the ancient Romans at the tomb of the Scipios, 
but who has, in his book, so libelled some of 
them, and the celebrated Lucretia in particular, 
that, as a friend, I would advise him to keep 
out of the way of Collatinus. I hope you, Mr. 
__— will take warning.” ‘* I hope, Mr. Gar- 
rick, that you can rely upon my honour? But 


and adapting your pieces from the French. 
But see, here he comes, in earnest conversa- 
tion with Marlow. You will need no formal 
introduction, as he knows you very well. In 
fact every one here knows you, for our recog- 
nition of a stranger is instantaneous.” Shake- 
speare—‘* Well, David, so you have got our 
friend, Master with you; I am right 
|glad to see him. I bid you welcome, sir,”? he 





that day it raged still more fiercely ; the stones 
were projected half a mile into the air, and fell 
back in showers over all the crater, which was 
by this time enlarged to 250 feet. In the even- 
ing the lava ran down in thirteen small streams. 
On the 24th there was a dreadful storm and 
hurricane, which did great injury to the city of 
Foggea, and threw down several buildings. 
Comet.—Professor Harding, of Géttingen, 


tell me what is the nature of this probation ?” | continued, turning towards me, and extending has, it is stated in the German papers, dis- 
“ Nay, excuse me there. Were I to tell you, | his right hand in the most amicable manner. | covered (July 29) a new comet in the head of 
and you were to divulge it, the whole world| As may be supposed, I pounced on it as an|the Serpent. It has no train, and the light is 
would flock hither, and our old abbey would eagle on his prey. To clasp in my hand that| feeble. Its direction appeared to be towards 
become by far the most popular place of resort |of Shakespeare, of him that had held “ the! the south-east. 

in London. Why, we should be obliged to re-| mirror up to nature,” was an honour not to| Fine Paintings.—In Mr. Erard’s collection, 
strict ourselves to the precincts of Paradise, in| be too lightly estimated. I threw myself at|for sale at Paris, there are said to be several 
order to avoid the pestering of your fellow-|his feet, and with high and proud devotion|chefs-d’euvre of the Italian masters; and we 
mortals. This, therefore, I shall not tell you, | pressed his fingers to my lips ; I seemed to|see particularised Four Seasons by Albano, a 
and you must be content to remain in the|drink inspiration from the contact. I would| Death of Christ by Aug. Carracci, four Cor- 
dark. You should be satisfied with possessing | have addressed him, and poured out my whole| reggios, Christ in the tomb by Raphael ; besides 
one of the highest privileges that can be jsoul in admiration, but my tongue refused | Rubens’, G. Dows, Teniers’, Jansteens, Ostades, 
conferred on a living mortal. You will be-| obedience to my wish—I was mute—I raised; Wouvermans’, &c. and a remarkable Vandyck, 
come acquainted with the great and good|my eyes towards his face, and the mild look |‘ the Kiss of Judas.” 

of every past age and of every country.” of benignity which graced his ample alabaster | M. de Gentz, the celebrated and highly 
«“ What !”? said I, ‘¢ shall I see Homer and”—| brow, shaded with ‘dark brown hair, flowing | esteemed publicist, died recently at Vienna, 
“Yes,” said Garrick, “and, by the way, /in graceful ringlets on his neck and shoulders, | aged 68. His works display great intelligence, 
yonder he is, in conversation with Milton | penetrated to my inmost heart. I was in an| acumen, and research. 

and Dante.” ‘ Do you all then regularly | ecstasy ; I saw and touched the greatest genius; ‘* Death’s shafts fly thick.” — The death of 
assemble here?” ‘¢ That rests entirely with | that the world ever beheld! Was I not to be| Baron Portal, aged 91, makes the fifth of pro- 
ourselves. We all have our favourite haunts, | envied ?—He-raised me from my knees, say-|fessors of the College of France within the 
but we generally congregate in some Christian jing, “‘ Nay, good Master , Within this| short space of three months, viz. the Baron, 
cathedral, particularly on festivals such as|holy temple no knee bows to felloy-man. I| Cuvier, Rémusat, Champollion, and Thurot. 
the present, when we employ ourselves in| have marked the homage thou hast ever done) M. Stanislas Julien, author of the Latin trans- 
acts of adoration, and afterwards spend our |>1e at my monument, and also thy love for the| lation of the Meng-Tsu, has been elected the 
time in agreeable intercourse and conver-| poor plays that I have written; and much successor to Rémusat. 

sation,” ‘ What!” I asked, “do Catho-|have I been gratified therewith. Nay, rise,I! Sir Walter Scott.—There is a gossip about of 





lies, Protestants, and Heathens, all worship tell thee else I shall be wroth, which I would | two late productions for the press by Sir Walter 
here together ?”” ‘¢ Sir,” said Garrick sternly, | not desire to be. See, here come our friends | Scott; one called the Siege of Malta, the other 
“there are no sects in heaven: death opens | Calderon and Schiller.” These two great poets|a Calabrese story entitled Bizarro: but we 
all our eyes, and we are but of one faith ; had | now approached, I was immediately presented | trust they will never, if recently written, see 


you come into the chancel sooner, you would to them by my kind friend Garrick, who ap-|the light. Sir Walter’s Diary (which he kept 
have seen Socrates, Moses, Cardinal Wolsey, | peared to be on the very best terms with both. | regularly) and Correspondence, through a life 
and Dr. Watts, kneeling together at the altar, | We then entered into an animated conversation! which has connected him with the most dis- 
and at a short distance from them Leo X. and on dramatic subjects ; but this I must reserve tinguished men of every class in Europe, may, 
John Calvin.” ‘*I have one question — for my next paper. 0. C. W. a = a —— of unbounded interest, 
to put to you, Mr. Garrick; I trust you wi . and worthy of his character. 

nit be Ph sed with my curiosity, as you) DRAMA | The Scottish Thistle. — This ancient emblem 
must be aware of the novelty of my situation, P of Scots pugnacity, with its motto, Nemo me 
and the strangeness of all that you have just STRAND THEATRE. | impune lacessit, is represented of various species 
related to me. What I wish to know is this,) A yyosrT ludicrous and laughable little piece has in royal bearings, coins, and coats of armour ; 
you said you have often been near me—when ? | been produced here, called Cork Legs ; and|8° that there is some difficulty in saying which 
and where?” ¢ Why, let me see, the last such legs they are aS are sure of arun beyond lis the genuine original thistle. The origin of 
time was in Covent Garden Theatre, when , what any cork legs ever had before. We should | the national badge itself is thus handed down 
you went to see the Hunchback. Shakespeare | not wonder if they beat Mynheer Von Wooden- | by tradition :—When the Danes invaded Scot- 
and myself had, after considerable waste of block, the famous Dutch merchant, whose arti-| land, it was deemed unwarlike to attack an 
eloquence, succeeded in persuading Euripides | ficial pin ran away with him over the whole | enemy in the pitch darkness of night, instead of 
and his worshipper Racine to enter a barbarous | world, and is still, we believe, pegging on with ja pitched battle by day; but on one occasion. 
theatre, as they uncivilly term it. We sat in| his skeleton in a perpetual motion. As a com-| the invaders resolved to avail themselves of 
the next box to you.” ‘In the next box! ‘position, there is certainly nothing in this far.| this stratagem; and in order to prevent their 
and Euripides and Shakespeare, how I wish | cical affair upon which we can compliment the| tramp from being heard, they marched bare- 
I could have seen you! But how could Euri- | author ; but we may say he has displa ed, | footed. They had thus neared the Scottish 
pides understand English 2” ‘Oh, my dear | throughout, a very good understanding. his | force unobserved, when a Dane unluckily step- 








St, we understand every language in Para-| little theatre has been threatened with prosecu- | ped with his naked foot upon a superbly prickly 


tise.” “ And how did they like Mr. Knowles’ | 
play?” “ Why at first they were much an-| 
noyed at what they called. the criminal violation 
of the unities of time and place ; but, however, 
the splendid acting of Miss Kemble soon over- 
threw all their objections, You will see them 
Presently, as we had appointed to meet here 
‘night. Shakespeare has been present at the 
performance of the Htnchback on several occa- 
“ions. He is a very great admirer of Sheridan 
Knowles ; and, to confess the truth, so am I 
myself. Our great bard is highly indignant 
at the slight degree of encouragement which 
the drama meets with in the present age, 
Fi nore especially with the apparent want 
original genius. He vehemently denounces 
custom you have fallen into of borrowing 





tion, for swindling the regular or /eg-itimate 
drama; and now it has, we fear, given more 
ground than ever for conviction. That the 
principal performers are all Legs, can be proven 
against them; and therefore it is most likely 
that they will be taught to know what limbo is. 
In the meantime, they are funny fellows, men 
and women of them; their corks are sure to 
draw ; and we could say no more in praise of 
the legs if we wore our pen to a stump. 








VARIETIES. 
Vesuvius.— The eruption began on the 23d 
of July with a discharge of liquid volcanic mat- 
ter, and flames and stones were thrown up, the 
latter with great violence, to the 29th. On 





thistle, and instinctively uttered a cry of pain, 
which discovered the assault to the Scots, who 
ran to their arms, and defeated the foe with 
a terrible slaughter. The thistle was imme. 
diately adopted as the insignia of Scotland. 

Shining: Talent wanted.—In the Times* of 
Thursday we observe an advertisement for * a 
person of respectability and shining talent, to 
purchase for and assist in walking the shop of 
one of the most extensive and respectable retail 
linen-drapery establishments in the metro« 
polis !’? What next ? 

The Regenerator, or Guide to Happiness, 
No. I. by Mr. Henry Berthold, is another penny 
apparition, and of the most violent description. 
It calls William Guelf, é. e. the King of Hanover 
and England, a “ head traitor ;” but seems 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


nn n—a—aeaeae———— ae ee en eaeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEOEOee 


rather to proceed from a bewildered imagination 
than from a rational mind 

First half-yearly Part of Asmodeus. Cowie. 
—Collected into a small volume, this weekly 
cuts a good figure with its cuts, both graphic 
and literary. It has many caustic and clever 
things; and is so republican, that it may fairly 
be called revolutionary. 

The Penny National Library.—Nos. I. of 
English history, of geography, of law, of gram- 
mar and dictionary, of ancient history, and of 

universal —— six in all—have just 
reached us, each eight pages of double columns, | a 
and in a wrapper of coloured paper. We have 
not had time to examine their merits ; but may 
surely say, that this wholesale retail of know- 
ledge is becoming a still more curious phenome- 
non in our literary history. 

Ancient Literature.—-The Academy Ponton- 
sana, at Naples, has proposed “ a collection of 
all the inscriptions hitherto known in the 
Oscan and Samnitic languages, and of all the 


peeenaee in ancient writers in which these| 4 
di 


ioms are mentioned, with critical remarks on 


the same. ”__ Foreign Quarterly Review, just |” 


published. 

M. Audubon.—The American journals state, 
that M. Audubon, the assiduous ornithologist, 
has returned to Charleston, with the fruits of 
a tedious but productive tour through the Flo- 
rida Keys. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. Burnett, late general Superintendent of Agriculture 
to the Australian Agricultural Company, is about to pub- 
lish a work on the practical husbandry, statistics, present 
state of society, &c, in New South Wales. 

Kidd's Picturesque Pocket Companion to Dover and its 
Vicinity, with engravings by G. W. Bonner. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lardner’s Cyclopredja, Vol. XXXIV. Treatise on Che- 

» 1 vol. fop. 6s. cloth.—Gallery of Society of Paint- 

aun Water-Colours, No. IV. Prints, 10s. 6d. Proofs, 18s. 

India proofe, 21s. Proofs be before letters, 17. 11s. 6¢.—Horn’s 

Sermons on vatious Subjects, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Mait- 

land’s History of Noah's Day, 8vo. 8. bds.—Wilson’s Life 
of Peter Houghton, 


12m: 3s. bds.—Swallow Barn, 4 vols. | 4; 


’s Novels ahd Tales, Vol. V.; 
. 58. cloth.—Bridge on the Sin- 


Pp tar Tal Vol. Il. fe 
és, Vol. II. 
the —Grove's Jqureal of a Resi- 


fulness of Sin, 32mo. As. 
duri 
» fcp. +o 
. bds.—Praten on the Blood, ‘ove 10s. 
fi » Bvo. 7s. bds.—Clement’s 
» &c. 8vo. 8s. bds.—Valpy’s Clas- 
XXIIL; ; Sophocles. 4s. 6d. cloth.— 


in 
sical Library, Vol. 
Plain Sermons, by a Country Clergyman, Vol. IT. 12mo. 


See i dma 6 bss Twenty P. ms, 2d 


Series, 12mo. 5s. 


a 
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er. Barometer. 
to 63. to +4 
67. ++ 29°09 
47. 63. 29-78 
43. 61. 29°69 
29-52 
29°18 


39. 61. 
29°35 





47. 
43. 
41. 59. 9 ee 
43. 57. o 

Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 

A very dull, wet week; rain i everyday except the 24th; 
the last three days unseasonably col: 

Rain fallen, 95 of an inch. 

Duri the past week the barometer has made rather a 

rapid fall, Se Sete Sar © nee Sees Game Ot bas bean 

= any period since the 2d of February last. 

Edmonton. 


Craruss H. ApDAms. 
Latitude ----++ 51°37’ 32” N. 
Longitude @ 351 W. of Gassawich, 





re CORRESPONDENTS. 
of the monopoly of the Society for the Dif- 
+. of Useful Knowledg: hav » we perceive, excited 
very general ition to that sub; ect, we shall resume 
Gur observations — and, Se the meantime, 


h Glaggo Brighton, and oth femme 
> ton, other im mt 

as many in London, for ba communica- 
ve favoured us. We shall give 


Erratum. —In Mr. Swain’s poem on the “ British 
Bow,” bombs” read 
** barbs.” 


our co 
ham, , Edin 
as 





in our No. 613, third verse, for “ 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON.— 

The Pump Room is now open for the Season, till 

November. Hot Mineral Waters, Carlsbad and Ems; Cold, 
Spa, Pyrmont, Eger, Marienbad, Seltzer, &c. &c. 

The efficacy of the Mineral Waters of this Establishment, in 
many obstinate Diseases, has been fully proved, under the obser- 
vation of several eminent Physicians; and their beneficial influ- 
ence in divesting also the Cholera of its fatal consequences, was 
amply proved at Moscow, at Berlin, and at Kénigsberg, during 
the late epidemic.—V ide Leipziger, 19th May, 1832. 

The Establishment has been recently improved, by the import- 

se addition of the valuable oe ge Springs of Neuendorf, as 
so the Obersalzbrunnen of Silesia,—a Water long celebrated 
for its curative influence in Pulmonary Complaints. 

London Agents for the sale of the Bottled Waters—Messrs. J. 
and G. Waugh, Chemists to his Majesty, 177, Regent Street; 
and F. Lucas, Chemist, 63, Cheapside, of whom Prospectuses may 
be had, gratis. 


MECHANICAL PERSPE ctr VE; hen: 
Description of a Pocket I 
accurately and freely from Nature, &c. &c. 
By FRAS. RONALDS, Esq. 
edition. 
a wy Midge St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Taylor, Holborn, &c. 
he Instruments themselves may be seen in action at 
Cay 's, 181, Strand, Holzapffel’s, 64, Charing Cross, &c. They 
iffer essentially from the Camera Lucida, or any Instruments 
which have relation to artificially refracted or reflected light. 











Surrey Zoelogical Gardens. 
This day is published (and te be continued monthly), Part II. 
royal 4to. price 3s. 3. Proofs on India paper, 6s. each Part, 
LLUSTRATIONS of the SURREY 
ZOOLOGICAL So ee Drawn from Nature, on 
Stone, with rn Letter-pres: 
-H. MREARNEY. 
A. esate 103, be. Martin's Lane, Charing Cross. 


rm and + i Bills 


MITH’S MAPS of the COUNTIES of| 2 


England divided into Hundreds, and the Parliamentary 
Divisions, shewing the Place of Nomination and of Polling, with 
the Limits of the Cities and Boroughs as determined by the above 
Bills. Price 3s. 64. — in sheet, or 5s. in case for the pocket. 

The above Ma res ps y useful for travelling, as they con- 
tain the whole of the roads and distances. 
London: Charles Smith and Son, No. = Strand. 


ran is published, 
AJOR’S ‘CABINET NATIONAL 
GALLERY of PICTURES: with emcetptlans, &c. 
te x B — ee = . a 
o. I. super-royal 8vo. containing ree En; vin, = 
Descri: hem, viz. Bacchus and Ariadne, Titian —Ch es 
an the Sepul Guercino—The Market Cart, pm mer 
E aes Ce SES Ee Bp Wenig: Daneel, Ge 


To epee Monthly, ready for delivery with the Maga- 
zines, price only Half-a-Crown ; or India Proofs, large paper, 5s. 
To be had of all | Book and Printsliers in the Kingdom. 


This RI is published, price 3s. royal 8vo. the First Part of 
:| port TRAITS of the PRINCIPAL 
FEMALE CHARACTERS in wt en NO- 
VELS; containing, Flora Maclvor, A. C » R.A.— Rose 
Bradwardine, C. R. Leslie, R.A.—Mary ‘Avensis. B. Faulkner 
—and Mysie Happer, B. Prentis. With Illustrative Letter-press, 
A few india ‘roofs are taken on royal 4to. price 5s. 6d.; and 
Twenty Proofs before letters, price 7s. 6d. 
'o be completed in Six Parts. 
Chapman Be Hall, 186, Strand; and Moon, Boys, 
and lie Pall Mail. 


This day is published, 


LLUSTRATIONS of MODERN SCULP- 
TURE, No.1. A Series of Engravings, with descriptive 
Prose, and illustrative aes designed to exhibit, in the highest 
style of art, and oe forms veges (and in its entire 
range and best specimens), the ool of Sculpture, at 
Home and Abroad. Executed, aaa all its various departments, by 
the most distinguished Artists, and edited by T. K. HERVEY. 
Published for the Proprietors, by Relfe ety Unwin, Cornbill; 
Mal Tilt, Fleet Street; and n, Boys, and Graves, Pall 


Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
Ion pablus 
HE GALLERY of f PORTRAITS, 
Pas ey: Menge ny Moliére, Newton, and Michael in 
gelo. ce wn . sewed. 
‘The enny fi ne, Part V. price 6d. 
London: Charles Koigtt, 13, Pall Mall East. 
This TH is published, pri % 
HE SIXTH PART of FINDEN’S 


LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS to LORD BYRON'S 
LIFE and WORKS, containing— 


1. Portrait of the Right Hon. Lady Byron (now first wed 
from an ori ‘nal Miniature. eis é — 
= M.W. “ae R.A. 
« Robso: 
ome. ay ; Batty. 
F. Stone. 
A few India pyr mon price 7. 7s. 6d. and plain Proofs, 5s. are gee 3 
with these of the F 


Vignette to the Sixth oor hes of Lord Byron’s Life and Works. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street ; sold also by Charles Tilt, 
Fleet Bireet. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS Day, 


mm. -< Scientific Dialogues. 
In 6 vols e 15s. half-bound, a new edition 
CIENTIFIC 1 DIALOGUES, intended for 
the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People, 
which the First Principles of Natural and 1 Experimental Phin 
phy are _- Ny Hy. 
drostatics, Pneumatics ‘Optics, Magnetism = it: 
vanism. ¥ the Rev. J-JOYCR, ands 
Londons Printed for’ Baldwin and Cradock; and R. Hunter, 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 
1. A Companion to the Scientific Dial 
(forming a Seventh Volume to that Work); sisting q 
tions — Price 2s. 6d. half-bo und, “oe 
2. Dialogues on Chemistry, in 2 vols 
- + pri 
9s. haif- bound % _— 
3. Letters on Natural and Experimental Phi. 
losophy. 2d edition, 17 Plates, price 9s. boards. 
4. The Catechism of Nature, for the Use of 


Children. 12th edition, much improved, price 1s. half-bound. 





ogues, 


Manners and Customs of Rome and Greece. ry a 
In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. neatly rae jeri oo 4 ae 
considerably enlarged and newly 
KETCHES of the INSTITUTIONS and 
DOMESTIC MANNERS of the ROMANS, 
ey Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
y whom also are published, 

1. Elton’s History of the Roman Emperors, 
from the Accession of Augustus to the Fall of the last Constan- 
tine. InSeven Books. Ornamented with Portraits of the Roman 
Emperors, and Maps, price 7s. 6d. half-bound 

2. Essays on the Institutions, Government, 
and Manners of the States of Ancient Greece. By Henry David 
Hill, D.D. Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew's. 
The 2a edition, 12mo. Price 7s. Gd. neatly half-bound. 

Mylius’s School Dictionary. 
A new edition, neatly bound in red, price only 2s. 6d. 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, constructed as a Series of 
New Guide to the English 
1US8. 
school-book is attested 
by the sale of upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand copies; 
and its value is further proved by the numerous attempts made to 
imitate it without success since its first publication. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Rev. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, the following 
popular School-books :— 

Mylius’s Junior Class-Book ; or, Reading 
Lessons for every Day in the Year, in Prose and Verse. The? 
edition, 5s. bound. 

Mylius’s First Book of Poetry, for the Use 
of oo : intended as i erow Lessons for the Younger Classes. 
With 1F; d on Steel, the 9th edition, 








2 engr 


3s. bearna: 

Mylius’s Poetical Class-Book ; or, Reading 
Lessons for every Day in the Year, selected froma "Dally tae 
lar English Poets, Ancient and Modern, ptemek 4? in Daily 
sons Weekly Portions. The 6th edition, ornamented w 
tine Portrait of Shakspeare, 5s. bound. 


School Histories, &c. 

A new edition, in 12mo. with, fest Steel gi Portraits of 

the Sovereigns, p' 
xr y 
HE HISTORY of ‘ENGLAND, for the 
Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
By EDWARD BALDWIN, Esq 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 

Where may be had, by thesame Author, 

Baldwin’s Outlines of English History, 
chiefly abstracted from the above, for the Use of Children, from 
Four to Eight Years of Age. A new edition, with a fine Frontis- 
piece of Portraits, neatly half-bound, 1s. 

Baldwin’s History of Rome, from the Build- 
ing of the City to the Ruin of the Republic; with Maps and 
Heads of the Old Romans. 4th edition, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bd. 

Baldwin’s History of Greece, from the earli- 
est Records of that Country to the Time in which it was reduced 
into a Roman Province. For the Use of Schools and Young Per- 
The 2d edition, in 12mo. with Heads and Maps, price 





sons. 
4s. 6d. 
Baldwin’s Outlines of English Grammar, 
containing, in addition to the Explanations usually given in 
similar Works, a full Development of the » Etgmelegy of the Con- 
junctions, and an Analytical of the 
Rules of Syntax. A new edition, 1s. 6d. canna in red. 
Baldwin’s Fables, Ancient and Modern, with 
73 Engravings. 9th edition, 12mo. 4s. neatly bound. h 
Baldwin’s Pantheon; or, History of the 
Gods of Greece and Rome. With many Plates. 7th edition, 
handsomely printed, 5s. 6d. bound. =I 
The French Language Acquired w ithout a Teacher. 
In 8vo. price 12s. meni done e-Prot in canvass and lettered, 
the 5th edit. thoroughly revised and corrected GE 
— to the FRENCH LANGUA ’ 
ially devised for oat the As oh wats 
Biements of t bat 4 e without the Assistance 6 
S.J P. LE BRETHO 
Also, in “ price 8s. canvass and ae =} 
A Key to the Exercises in the abov re — 
means of which any person of mature understandin 
pt the Elements of the French Language practically, s# 8 — 
as if a professed teacher was sitting by his side; and ate | 
superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Direct! ae 
given in the Key to Parents not accustomed to teach !a tah 
who wish to instruct their children, with the assistance 
book, how th mre 
— jow they ot ieee mianed @ , Row. 
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with Engravings, 4s. bound and lettered, 
N INTRODUCTION to the ARTS 


CLENCES pat age ep’ of the Young. 
Srigioally Sampled pipe 3 TURNER. A new edition, altered 
and i wed b; 


for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Cra- 

4; Rivingtons; T. Cadell; Hamilton and Co.; Harvey and 
doc ig. Scholey; Whittaker and wood and Co.; J. 
sets Simpkin and Co.; Poole and ‘Co.; Houlstons; and J. 
Wilson and — York. 


London : ae 


Nunn; = 


Inathick vol. 18mo. with Raivitng, 6s. ead oni lettered, 
pe — of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
a = hey ‘Author of the “ British Naturalist.” 

« We are indebted to Mr. Mudie a — on ee 
« Briti v — id ole pe le work now ‘ore us, 
ape Netnewic —and ii i ae 
, toil d oduce the we y of Zoology more immedi- 
paar wy hod of all you : It is one of the most 
satertaining little volumes we have seen for some time; and no 
young person should now visit the Zoological Gardens without 
having read the ‘ First Lines of Zoology.’”—New Monthly Maga- 
sine. 





y the same Author, 
First Lines of f Natural Philosophy. 5s. 
London: Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


ITERAL ENGLISH ‘EXAMPLES, to be 
rendered into Latin Verse, — — the Latin Poets; 
f Scripture, with a Gradus. 
ata on ch oer. T. HOMER, B.D. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


To Zoologists.—Cuvier’s Great Work. 


ISTOIRE NATURELLE des MAM- 
eg In folio, Plates, beautifully coloured. 


1a 65, 
Menlished 4 in Paris at fr. 975, and usually sold in London for 


481. 15s. 
m Dulau and Co. sale Soho Marsan 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. ee 27s. boards, 


EW GIL BLAS;; or, Pedro of Penafior. 
By H. D. "INGLIS, 
Author Ore Spain in 1830,” &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


"= 


HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 


August (published Sept. 1) contains some i 





Sec ond edition, 
MESS IAH. A Poem. 
By R. MONTGOMERY. 
John Turrill, ane, Ragest Street. 





Use of the Globes. 
The ninth edition, 3s. bound, 


A N INTRODUCTION to the KNOW- 
LEDGE of the GLOBES, containing Problems, with 
Examples and Questions; at Series of Exercises. For the 
Use of Schools and Private Tuitio: 
By THOMAS MOLINEUX. 

London: Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; J. Duncan; 
Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. Souter; Simpkinand 
Co.; Darton and Son; and Holdsworth and Ball. 

New Works reparing for immediate } ublication, 
By Richard Bentley (late Colburn and Bentiey), New 
ror Street. 
n2 vols. 8ve. with a tine Portrait and Maps, 


IFE of 8 sip DAVID BAIRD, G.C.B. 


is Cor d with the mest celebrated 
Military eee be ‘of the Day. 





In 8 vols. post 8v0. 


Zohrab, the Hostage. By the Author of 
«« Hajji Baba.” 


In 2 vols. Pn Plates, 
Wild Sports of the West. By an Experi. 
enced Sportsman. 
Iv. 
vols. post 8vo. 
Geraldine Hamilton ; or, Self-Guidance. A 


Ing ses post 8v0. 
The East Indian Sketch-Book. Bya Lady. 


vi. 
In 2 small vols. 8vo. : 
The String of Pearls. From the Persian. 
By the Author of “ Darnley,” &c. 


vil. 
n 8 vols. post 8vo. 


Bya Captain in the Royal 


VIII. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. . 

The Spanish Novelists. A Series of Tales 
from the Earliest Period to the close of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated from the originals, with Critical and Biographical 
Notices. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Editor of the Italian and Ger- 
man Novelists. 


— ofa Sailor. 


Ina 3 large ee vols. ‘Sve. with Engra raving? 5 by 7 Sienna, 3i. 3s. plain, and 
6d. with the Plates proses ton coloured, and half-bound 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; or, the 
Natural La of the Birds of the United States. 
By LSON and C. L. BONAPA 
With Notes ams a ite of Wilson, by Sir W. JA RDINE, 


F.R. 8. de. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Original Letters of Robert Burns—Historical Researches on the 

k Charter and the Currency—Waltham Cross (with a Plate 
of the proposed restoration)—Old Hu ford Market (with a 
Plate)—Historical Yew of Pestilential  aaneeee of the 
late Mr. Pinkerton—Books demanded wu yright Act— 
Classical omen Review of Scholefeld’s sch glass be: -—Re- 
view of several New Publications—Obituary, with Memoirs of 
the Duke of Reichstadt, Viscount Dillon, Lords Henniker, Ren- 
dlesham, and Amesbury, Sir James Macdonald, Sir James Hall, 
Sir J. Pellew, General fart, Sir Charles a Gen. Lamarque, 
Sir John Carr, Miss A. M. Porter, &c- 

Published by John Harris, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Published, in 2 vols. 12mo. with Maps, price 10s. 6d. by William 
Whyte and Co. Edinburgh, Booksellers to Her Majesty; and 
Longman and Co. London, 


HE SIGNS of the TIMES, as denoted by 
the Fulfilment of Historical Predictions, traced down 
from the Babylonish Captivity to the Present yak with Mili- 
tary Maps, by Martial St. Cyr, il of I ’s and 
Suwarrow’s Campaigns in Italy. 
By the Rev. AL’ XAND ZR KEITH, | 
Author of “ The Evidence of Prophecy.” 
In vol. 12mo. 3d edit. beautifully printed, price 5s. 6d. boards, 
Prayers for the Use of Families, consisting of 
Six Series; with Sacramental and Occasional Prayers. By the 
- Watson, Minister of Burntisland. 

m We take leave of the volume, assuring those who find it ab- 
solately necessary to use a form, that the prayers which it con- 
tains are traly excellent; and recommending its perusal, and the 
study of it, xo others, who, though they may be in the habit of 
employing no form, have not yet acquired that command of 
thought, and facility of expression, which are so desirable, and 
which, we doubt not, if they persevere in the good course they 
ay — upon, they will soon attain."—Presbyterian Review, 








In 18mo. 3s. 6d.; on fine paper, 5s.; 7 in small Byo. 6s. 
in cloth, lettered, Vol. I 
HE BOOK of BUTTERFLIES, 
MOTHS, and SPHINXES. 
By Capt. THOMAS BROWN, F-.R.S. F.L.S. &c. 
To be completed in 2 vols. 
“This is a delightful volume, with no fewer than 96 engrav- 
ings, coloured after nature; and, both by the style e of its sci 


ECTIONES SELECT: ‘, ‘Select Latin 
Lessons, in Morality, History, ‘saa Biography. For 


You aman” 
ai y the Rev. JOHN ADAMS. 


Also, 
A Translation of the above, 1s. 
London: Whittaker and Ce.; Longman and Co.; Baldwin and 
Co.; Hamilton and Co.; J. Souter; and Simpkin and Marshall. 





The 9th edition, with a Vocabulary, 3s. 6d. bo 
RENCH IDIOMATICAL PHRASES, 


and Familiar Dielogues, intended to ~~ a practical 
Knowledge of the French Language. Designed for the Use of 


Schools. 
By M. DES CARRIERES. 
London: Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Rivingtons; 
J. Dancan; - ee Whittaker and Co.; z Souter; and 
— and Co. 


Published by Colb: _. oon nites New Burlington Street. 
IR JONAH BARRINGTON’S PER. 
SON, = SKETCHES of his OWN TIMES, The Third 
and conclu Volume. 8vo. 

This Third olume of Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal Sketches 
abounds still more than the two di in racy of 
the true Hibernian character, and is particularly rich in the hu- 
mours ofthe Irish Bar. The following names figure conspicuously 
in this new Volume :—Chief-Justice Clonmell —Chief-Barons 
Yelverton, Avonmore, and Hussey Burgh—Lords Norbury and 
Clare — Judge Fletcher — John Philpot Curran — Counsellors 
Byrne, Fitzgibbon, Norcott, and Lysight—Mr. Fiood—Fighting 
Fitzgerald—Mr, Martin of Galway—sir John Burke—Sir Her- 
cules reish — Mr. Dundas — Beauchamp Baginal eee 

the Rebels in 1798)—Mr. Bushe—Sir Judkin Fitz- 


Mr. D’ neers and Lord —— 
n 8vo. price 2s. 

2. Eliott, Henpaen, and Pym; 3 or, a Reply 
of the Author of a Book entitled “‘ Commentaries on the Life and 
Reign of Charles 1.”’ to the Author of a Book entitled “« Some 

of John Hampden, his Party, and his Times.” 
Mr. D’Israeli’s Commentaries. 
The Fifth and concluding Volume, 8vo. 143. 

«« The ‘ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I.’ 
form by far the most important work upon that important age 
that modern times have produced. More curious di ce and 
an el have seldom been exercised upon any portion of history, 
and seldom with so much success.”— Qeprterly Review, July 








“3. Memoirs of Sir James Campbell, of Ard- 
kinglas, (formerly Sir James Conensary: written by Himself. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 24s 

“ Sir James i is the father of Mrs. Thomas Sheridan. 
He served fgets! the greater = of the Seven Years’ War in 
s Aid General Mostyn—visited mast of 
the Germaun Courte had familiar intercourse with Voltaire— 
was a member of the most celebrated London Clubs, the ‘ Savoir 
vivre,’ the * Pandemoniam,’ &c.—held the post of Secretary to 
the British Embassy at Paris on the eve of the Revolution— 
journeyed extensively in the East, and was “awe wen in — hg 
risian society during the Allied occupation 
Just complete, in 3 vols. with Portraits, = 

4. Memoirs of Great Lord Burghley, 
Seoretary of State in the Reign of King Edward V1. and Lord 
High Treasurer of England in the of Queen Elizabeths 
containing an Historical View of the Times in which he lived, 
and m: many of the e erhinent and iflustrious Persons with whom he 
was 








descriptions and its general well d to con- 
vey ideas at once correct and popular of the habite and economy 
of the beautiful tribes of which it treats.”—Literary Gazette, 
Aug. ll. 

“« The engravings alone would be astonishingly cheap at the 
price of the volume.”—Sunday Times. 

This Volume forms the 75th of Constable’s Miscellany. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; Waugh 
and Innes, Edinburgh; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 





Peter Nicholson’s Algebra for Schools. 
In lgmo. price 5s. bound, a second edition of 


PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 
for the Use of Schools and piswe Studeni 
By P. NICHOLSON and J. Ri OTHAM, F:R.A.S. 

*,* In this edition, the Authors nen made many material im- 
provements, not only in the Demonstrations of some of the most 
important Rules, but also in = Illustrations of the Axioms, and 
of the Principles upon which Simple Equations may solved 
without transposition. Under the higher Order of Equations, 
which have been materially improved, is a new Rule for extract- 
ing the Cube Root. 

** From the perspicuity with which this work is a and 
the copious and well-selected examples it contains, i y be re- 
garded as a valuable acquisition to scholastic literature. Monthly 
Magazine, 

“The 1 e very and well chosen. Wecon- 
sider that this treatise deserves commendation for its gradual 
— of the difficulties of this subject.” — 











English Synonymes Explained, with copious Ill ti 
Ina thick vol. 8vo. the Sth edition, revised and corrected; and 
an Index of Words added; price 1. 1s. boards, 


NGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED, 
in ALPHABETICAL ORDER, with copious Miustra. 
“as and Examples, drawn from the best erty in Prose and 
Ses 
4 agdalen Hall ore 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; and Simpkin and 
Marshall. 
. * The Alphabetical form of arrangement adopted in this 
¥0. edition, will be found extremely convenient for hasty refer- 
» and essentially necessary for school use. 
A Lately published, by the same Author, 
History of of the Common Law of England, 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. In 8vo. price 15s. 


“gh Sova bleisthis Work considered, both asaC ram 
. vp wl as ao a desirable volume for all libraries), and 


America.on its 





‘onal book, that an edition was immediate! inted in | zine. 
its Grst arrival in that ys “rs 





A ‘Key ‘to ihe above Work, containing the 
Solutions of more than = ee i by means of which, and 
the Algebra, a person m knowledge of this valuable 
Science without the albeeneeta cate. 12me. price 8s. bound. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 


En nfield’s Pronouncing Dictionary for Schools. _ 
In 18mo. the 10th edition, carefatly anne « a, and 
improved, price 4s, neatly 
GENERAL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY; shewing, at one view, the Orthogra- 
phy, A and P. ion of all the 
urest and most Mm aes in the English yn oe 








; with Extracts from his Private ( Correspondence 
and Journals, now first published from the Originals. By the 
Rev. Dr. Nares, Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
verait sof Oxford. 
s elaborate work is of the highest national interest: it 
and a great biogra- 
Shical religious, and political be pee ee and throws much light 
upon an era of almost unparalleled national and universal import- 
ance.”—Literary Gazette 
5. David Garrick’s Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence with the most celebrated Persons of bis Time; now first 
published from the Originals. Completed in Two Volumes. 
This highly interesting ee ee work comprises upwards 
4 Letters, minence 





of Two Thousan ersons of the greatest 

in the Political, ee 2 —t Dramatic World. Among other 

Names, those of the on flume may be mentioned, 

Warb ke ~ Gibban —Sir Joshea 

tson ttie—Churchill 

Ne a and J, Warten— 
Dr. Burney—Sheridan—Murphy—Dr. Hoadly—Mrs. Montagu— 
Mrs. Cowley, é&c. 

R . In 1 vol. price 25s. bound, 

6. Mémoires, Romances, et Musique, de 
Hortense, Duchesse rey Saint Leu, Ex-Reine de Hollande, et Fille 
de I'Impératrice Josephine ; embellished with Twelve Plates, 
illustrative of the Scenes of the several Romances, beautiful uy 

engraved on Steel, from the original Designs of the 
accompanied with her Portrait, and Fac-simile. 

N.B. Ai Ave pets few copie of Pipreniens and ios li- 
cation have been printed, those desire to possess it are re- 
quested to send their orders forthwith to their respective Book 
or Music-sellers. 

History of the British Nobility. 

Now ready, the 4th edition, for 1882; in 2 vols. com ising the 
recently created Peers and Baronets, and illustrated with up- 
wards of 1500 Engravings; among which is a fine Head of His 
Majesty, after Sir Thomas Lawrence’s celebrated drawing, 

7. Burke’s General and Heraldic Dictionary 
of the Peerage and 5m of the British 

This New! Edition of M: urke’s popular work, in addition to 
comprising, exclusively, the whole 
Ireland, and Scotland, yr pes Fifteen oa Fam 
has been se extended mbrace almost every in 





lde—(old by 











ng to the present practice ie most eminent L 
lol 


and Phi 
By WILLIAM ENFIELD, M.A. 
“ This Dictionary mee be Pare recommended to all persons 
desirous of acq of the princif necessary to 
form a correct and app P i le 7s Mage 








” Printed for Baldwin and Cradeck, Paternoster Row. 





is now considerably more 
that of any similar work sad blished. The Li 
scent have likewise been arged, Fe numerotis histori- 
cal and bi hi: several curious and 





new d plan 
tion with the letter-prese, se that the existing state of each family, 
with its lineage and arms, will be found together. 








Oriental Literature. 

Messrs. Rivington have just received from the Press of the Soci- 

ety for Promoting Christian Knowl » at their Mission at 

Vepery, near Madras, the following Works in Tamil Litera- 

ture:— 

GRAMMAR of the ORDINARY 

DIALECT of the TAMIL LANGUAGE, spoken on 

the Eastern Side of the Peninsula, from above Madras to Cape 

Comorin. This is a Translation of the original Work composed 
in Latin by the Jesuit Missionary BESCHI. Price ll. 

The Nidi Neri Vilaccam; a Didactic Poem, 
in Tamil, with an English Translation, Vocabulary, and Notes. 
By H. Stokes, Esq. of the Madras Civil Service. Price 5s. 3 

Selections from the Old Testament, English 
and Tamil. Price 11s. 6d. 2 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, translated into Ta- 


i. 9s. 
™ he National School-Book, in Tamil. 8vo. 


‘ In the press, and partly printed, - 
of the Tamil Language, compiled 
= the “@ Beschi, and other Lecinegeagners. y the 
J.P. ler, D.D. Senior Missionary at Vepery. 
The Names of Subscribers to this Work, of which the First 
Part is shortly expected from Madras, will be received by Messrs. 


"s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, August 1832. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


No. VI. for September. a 


Contents.—1. 


many—3. The 
—4. C 


St. 





dia 





Par y 2. Appeal to Ger- 
Society for the Effusion of Useless Knowledge 
's New Novel —5. The Bank Charter—6. O’Dono- 
ghue of the Glenns—7. The English in China. By H. Martineau 
—8. Character of Lord Eldon—9. State and Prospects of Ger- 
many—10. The Howdie; an Autobiography—11. Financial Ke- 
form—12. Cheap Periodicals—13. Ireland, ‘Tithes, and Mr. Stan- 
ley—14. The Suicide—15. Life and Writings of Korner—16. To- 
ryoscopy—17. The English Hunting Grounds—18. Tait’s Com- 
mon-place Book—19. Monthly Register—20. The Reform Act 
and the Ministry. 
Published by Ww. Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Lon n; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


n cloth, price 7s. the Third Volume of 


SH PREACHER, under the 


@ Ministers whose Discourses appear in its 


Neatly bo: 
HE BR 
sanction 

ins twenty-five sermons by able preachers, 


on various topics ot h Christian concernment. Much of talent 
and sound divinity i here embodied.”—Literary Gazette. 


Vols. I. ana Ul. may be obtained, price 7s. 


ach. 
London: Fre'erick Westley and A. H. Davis, Stationers’ 
\ Hall Court. 


« This volume « 





Price 2s. 6d. 12mo. boards, 


HE LIFE of ANDREW MARVELL, 


the ted Patriot, with Extracts and Selections from 
his Prose and 


oetical Wi > 
By JOHN DOVE. 

Marvell was designated by Charles II., Dean Swift, and others, 
the best prose satirist of his age. He is sometimes called the 
** Dissenting Butler.” 

London: Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; John 
Heaton, Leeds; and James Purdon, Hull. 


rice 6s. No. XVIII. for September, of 


UARTERLY JOURNAL of 





P 
T=8 
AGRICULTURE, and of the Prize Essays and Transac- 

tions of the Highland Society of Scotland. 


Contents.—I. 

I. Notes made during a Visit to the United States and Canada. 
By Mr. Fergusson of Woodhill—II. On Converting Clay Land 
into Permanent Pasture. By Mr. G. Sinclair, New Cross, Sur- 
rey—III. On Barn Management—IV. On a probably proximate 
Cause in the Fluctuation of the Prices of Grain—V. Smearing 
Sheep, and the Prices of Wool in the County of Selkirk. By Mr. 
A der Laidlaw, B ‘hope—VI. On Drafting Sheep.—V 
Geology viewed in relation to Agriculture. Sect. 3. By W. 
Macgillivray, A.M.—VIII. On the Cooking of Food for Horses. 
By Mr. William Dick, Veterinary Surgeon, Edinburgh—IX. The 
Cape of G ‘ope—X. Landscape Gardening. Practical Hints 
in Landscape Gardening. By Mr. W. 8. Gilpin—XI. Miscella- 
neous Notices—XI1. Quarterly Agricultural Report—XIII. Ta- 
bles of the Prices of Grain, Butcher-Meat, and Wool; of the 
Monthly Returns of Foreign Corn, and of the Revenue. 





II. 

I. Statistics of Selkirkshire. By Mr. James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd.—I1. Essays on Foot-Rot. 1. By Mr. William Hogg, 
Shepherd, Parish of Stobo, Peebleshire. 2. By Mr. William 
Laidlaw, Bowerhope, Selkirkshire. 3. By the Rev. Henry S. 
Riddell, Drydean, near Selkirk—III. Description of a Machine 
for Raising Earth-fast Stones, as applied in Practice by W. Forbes 
Robertson, Esq. of Harlehead, A eenshire. With a Plate— 
IV. Description of a New =a Bridge, invented by Mr. James 
Fraser, Millwright, Dowally, Perthshire, for the Tummel Ferry. 
With a Plate. 

Printed for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No. CXCVIII. for September. 





Contents. 

I. Passages from the Diary ofa late Physician, Chap. 13. The 
Thunderstruck. The Boxer—II. Tom Gungitelege Chap. 13. 
Vomito Prieto—l1I. The Secret Lover; from the Persian 
Jaumi—IV. Fragments from the History of John Bull. Chap- 
ter 3, How John’s other Matters were managed. Chapter 4, 
How Madame Reform got into John’s House—V. The Spanish 
Revolution—VI. Prospects of Britain under the new Constitu- 
tion—VII. Lives of Balbao and Pizarro—VIII. The Duke of 
hema, ae on the Finances of the Country. Close of the Ses- 
sion—IX. Noctes Ambrosiane. No. LXII. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T London. 


. Cadell, Strand, 


. 


R. ADAM CLARKE.—The Imperial 

Magazine for September, published this day, price ls. 

contains a Memoir of the late Dr. Adam Clarke, with all Parti- 
culars, &c. relating to his lamented demise, by Cholera. 

Portrait, engraved by Thomson, from an 

original Painting in the possession of Mr. Henry Fisher, is also 

ready for delivery this day. Plain Proofs, 1s.; India Proofs, 2s. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate Street. 


The 8th edition, improved, 3s. bound, ae 
CHOOL DICTIONARY; or, Entick’s 
English Dictionary abridged, and adapted to the Use of 
Schools, containing only Words of utility. 
By the Rev. DAVID BLAIR. 
London: Whittaker and Co.; Longman and Co.; Baldwin and 
Co.; Hamilton and Co.; J.Chapple; Poole and Co.; J. Souter; 
Darton and Son; and Houlston and Son. 








Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6. in cloth. 

Just published, forming Vol. 34 of the above, 

REATISE on CHEMISTRY, in 1 vol. 

Oct. 1, sea, ala and Portugal, Vol. 1V. 

wae History of England, by the late Sir J. Mackintosh, 
ol. . 

Published Aug. 1, Western World, Vol. II, United States 
concluded. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


7 
RESBYTERIAN REVIEW. No. VIII. 
of this Journal. 
Contents. 
1. Mrs. Somerville’s M e 2. The Mes- 
siah. By Robert Montgomery—3. Education in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland—4. Murray's Literary History of Gallo- 
way—5. American Revivals of Religion—6. Overtures concerning 
Calls—7. Truths of Revelation demonstrated by an Appeal to ex- 
isting Monuments, Gems, &c. —8. Thoughts on Ecclesiastical 
Establishments. By a Layman. 

Part II.—Critical Notices, &c. 
1. Memoirs of Mrs. Simpson—2. The Maid of Elvar—3. Me- 
moirs of the Rev. Levi Parsons—4. M‘Farlan on the Sabbath— 
5. Bishop of Chester’s Exposition of St. Luke—6. Mr. Aber- 
cromby Gordon’s Letter to Lord Belhaven—7. Fairbairn’s Ele- 
ments of Music—Notices of Periodicals—Missionary Intelligence 

—Ecclesiastical Intelligence—List of New Publications. 

Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes; and Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co. London. 


Part I.—Reviews. 
ieihinn a H 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Waverley Novels, ’ 
‘eptember, 1832, 


lst 
OLUME FORTY, which” coming 
Jet, eaipp end W: Calan = by 
a — orty-One, to be published Ist Oct, 
The Highland Widow, 
The Two Drovers, 


My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, 
The Tapestried Chamber, 
The Laird’s Jock. 
(The Tale of the Surgeon’s Daughter will appear in an 
after Volume.) 

Volumes Forty-Two and Forty-Three, com. 
prising the Fair Maid of Perth, will appear on Ist November and 
ist D 3; andthe ding Tales regularly on the Ist da: 
ofeach month, till the whole of the Author’s Works of Fiction 
are completed in Forty-eight Volumes, to be accompanied with 
copious Glossary. : 

Robert Cadell, Diem: and Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co. London. . 
Who have just published, 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By Capt, 

Basil Hall, R.N. Second Series. 2d ecition, 3 vols. 153. 


Capt. Hall’s Fragments. First Series. ’ 99 


edition, 3 vols. 15s. 


Captain Hall’s Travels in North America, 
3d edition, with Additions. 3 vols. » 1. Ls, 
perenne aie oy vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s, 6d. Plates 


The Cook’s Oracle, a new edition, 7s. 6d: 


. Mrs. Dalgairn’s Cookery, a new edition, 
ss . 





E BRITISH MAGAZINE, No. VII. 
for September, price 2s. contains— 
1, Eyam Church, Derbyshire, | 10. Reports of Religious 
— an Engraving) i Benevolent Sates - 
2. Memoir of the Rev. John | 11. Ecclesiastical Trials 
Kettlewell 12. Important Church Docu. 
3. On Church Architecture ments—Articles of Inquiry 
4. Thoughts upon Sacred Poetry issued to every Incumbent 
5. Clerical Church Reformers —riefs, and the King’s 
6. Notices of the Olden Time I tter for the National 


7. Sacred Poetry S ciety—Protestant Epis- 





Working of the Reform Act. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
OW WILL IT WORK? or, the Pro- 
bable Effects of «* An Act to Amend the Representa- 

tion of the People,” passed June 7, 1832. 
By I. G. LEMAISTRE, M.A. 
« Tendimus in portam.”—Virgil. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and G. A. Williams, Library, 
Cheltenham. 
Also, now ready, 

The Candidate’s and Elector’s Complete 
Guide; being the Reform Act dissected, arranged, and reduced 
to —. By George Price, Esq. Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. 6s. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for September, 
price 2s, 6d. 

Contents.—Elizabeth Brownrigge, a Tale (concluded)—Mun- 
dy’s Sports and Pastimes in the East—The Mountain-Dew Men. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd—Dissent in the Church in Wales; Con- 
dition of the Welsh Peasantry—Lord Byron’s Juvenile Poems— 
On Parties, No. III. By an Independent Pittite—Thoughts on 
the Sea—M Contemporaries. From the Note-Book of a Retired 
Barrister. Inciuding Lord Mansfield, Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. 
Justice Ashurst, Mr. Justice Buller, Sir James Wallace, Lee, 
Howarth, and T. Cowper—The Renewal of the Bank Charter— 
The Victims of Susceptibility. By a Modern Pythagorean— 
Chalmers on Political Economy (continued)—Babylon is Fallen 
—Literary Sketch of Allan Cunningham, Esq. (with a full-length 
Portrait)—Domestic Manners of the British, by Colonel Hickory, 
Part1V. Letters VII. and VIII.—Regina and her Correspond- 
ents. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street; Waugh and Innes, Edin- 
burgh; M*Phun, Glasgow ; Sowler, Manchester; Grapel, Liver- 
pool; and Grant and Bolton, Dublin. 





Second Series. 
In 12mo. price 5s. boards, a Second Series of 
WENTY PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
adapted to the Use of Families; with an Appendix, con- 
taining Helps for Family Devotion. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
*,* The Appendix, containing Helps for Family Devotion, 
may be had separately, price 4d. 
. Of the same Publishers may be had, 
The First Series of Twenty Parochial Ser- 
mons, by the same Author. 12mo. 5s. 
Cattle Medicine—Clater Im proved. ae 
In a handsome vol. 12mo. price 6s. in cloth boards, 


EK VERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE. 
4 DOCTOR; containing the Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment of all the Diseases incident to Oxen, Nheep, Swine, 
Poultry, and Rabbits. 
By FRANCIS CLATER, 
Author of “« Every Man his own Farrier.” 
The 7th edit. revised and almost re-written, by an Eminent 
Practitioner of Horse and Cattle Medicine. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; Simpkin and 
Marshall; and Houlston and Son. 

*,* This Edition, though reduced to a more convenient form, 
and to two-thirds of the price of preceding editions, contains much 
more matter. The whole of the Receipts have been carefully 
examined and improved, and the Directions enl - Ithas also 
an Alphabetical List of Drugs—a copious Index—and some very 





ul Remarks on the Management of Swine, Poultry, and Rab- 
bits, not in former editions, 


8 C F : OntheCot- 
tage Allotment System— 
Edinburgh Review and | 
Bowles’s Life of Ken—The | 
Nation called Chaldees— 
Durham _ University —— 
Church Revenues Com- 
mission, &c. &c. 

9. Reviews of New 
Pamphlets 


John Turrill, 250, Regent Street, L 
yrant, Cambri 


pal Church of America, 
« &e. 
13. § -tesiastical Intelligence; 
dinations, Pri ents, 
ths, Deaths, Marriages 
versity News 
nts of the Month in 
h County ——and the 
al Variety of Miscel- 
ceous Intelligence. 
fon; Parker, Oxford; 


14. * 
15, J 


"Books and 








Price 5s. 
AMILY LIBRARY, No. XXXIV. being 
Lives of Scottish Worthies. 

No. XXXIII. of the Family Library contains 
Letters on Natural Magic, addressed to Sir Walter Scott, by Sir 
David Brewster. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE PENNY NATIONAL LIBRARY 
of EDUCATION and ENTERTAINMENT, reprinted, 
i, compiled, judiciously conducted, and corrected to the 
present time, from the most approved Standard Works, Native 
and Foreign, in Numbers, elegantly printed on fine paper, con- 
taining Eight closely printed large royal 8vo. pages, in neat 
Wrappers, One Penny each. mS 
A Penny Grammar and Dictionary. 
A Penny Geography and Gazetteer, Ancient 
and Modern, and with Maps. P 
A Penny Ancient History, with Maps. 
A Penny History of England. 


A Penny Universal Biography, Fabulous, 
Ancient and Modern, with Portraits. P 
A Penny Law Library. By a Barrister-at- 


Law. 





Advertisements on the Wrappers. 
Published in London every Saturday, by Frederic Lawrence, at 
the Office, 113, Strand. Sold by W. Strange, Paternoster Row; 
and all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In the press, in 3 vols. a 
HE REFUGEE in AMERICA; a Novel. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author of the “ Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 
Also, in post 8vo. ‘ 
Our Village. By Miss Mitford. ‘The Fifth 
and concluding Volume. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





A. SCRIPPS, # 


: Ww. 
LONDON: Published every Saturday, by Wellington Stret, 


the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICR8, 7, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, oun" 
Street ; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Bachengs 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; 4 thes 
Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Ath or 
and Co. G ow; and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Age™ 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, * 





J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square- 





